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THE CIVIC EDUCATION PROJECT 


(Reprinted from the November 17, 1952, issue of The Civic Leader, a publication of the 
Civic Education Service of Washington, D.C.) 


HIS is, in part, the story of two men who 

share the belief that “an adequate program 

of education for democracy, in which every 
teacher of every subject in every grade partici- 
pates, has now become almost fatally urgent.” It 
is, in a very real sense, their story, for their devo- 
tion to the cause and their willingness to assume 
responsibility has helped to raise the state of 
Massachusetts to a position of leadership in the 
field of citizenship education. 

The two men are directors of the Civic Educa- 
tion Project, which has its headquarters at 5 
Chauncy Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. It is 
worth noting that neither of their names appears 
on the title page of the 26-page pamphlet, To 
Sustain and Strengthen Democracy, in which they 
describe the project. Dr. John J. Mahoney, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Emeritus, Boston University, 
and Dr. Henry W. Holmes, Emeritus, Harvard 
University, who before his retirement was Dean of 
Education, have only one interest in the work 
they are doing, and that is “to fashion a program 
for the schools which will help them in preparing 
youth for citizenship in a democracy, and thus 
to make an essential contribution to a more 
consistent and effective national movement for 
civic education.” For this reason, they would 


probably look with misgivings at the manner in 
which we have chosen to begin this brief descrip- 
tion of the Civic Education Project. 

But the point we are making needs to be made. 
Every attempt to improve education, whether in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, or in Seven Corners, 
Alaska, must begin with individuais who have 
the inspiration, knowledge, and determination to 
start the ball rolling. This project now has such 
widespread backing that it would no doubt con- 
tinue without the help of the men who started it. 
But other projects in other areas of the country 
are waiting only for teachers and educators with 
the leadership qualities necessary to initiate them. 
And we need all the experimental work we can 
get, for, as we noted in the October 27 issue of 
The Civic Leader, citizenship education is “one of 
the most significant developments in American 
education during the postwar years” and it de- 
serves our best efforts in the trying days that lie 
ahead. 

Tue Neep As Tey SEE 11 
ESPITE its “vast material wealth, garnered 
by free men from the unimagined riches of 
the land,” the United States is “a nation unpre- 
pared,” declare the directors of the Civic Educa- 





A PROMISING TYPE OF MEETING 


OCIAL studies teachers in New England will be interested in a program built around the theme, 
S “Education for Citizenship,” to be held on Saturday, March 14, at Radcliffe College in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The program will start at g A.M. in the Agassiz theater. 

Our reason for mentioning this program on this page is to call attention to what we think is a 
promising example of cooperation on the part of several educational groups. This program directly 
involves five different organizations—The Harvard Teachers Association, The New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers, The National Council for the Social Studies, ‘The Citizenship Education 
Project of Teachers College at Columbia University, and the Civic Education Project of Cambridge. 

Nothing is more important than an effective program of civic education. This is a big job, and all 
of us who are working at it will do well to share our experiences and to pool our resources. ‘The New 
England meeting on March 14 illustrates one practical approach to this problem of cooperation. 
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tion Project. Our “seemingly limitless’ advances 
in the fields of science and technology, our “un- 
believable capacity to produce,” the “valor and 
the efhciency of our fighting forces,” the “meas- 
ure of success achieved thus far in the rehabilita- 
tion of the nations opposed to Communism,” all 
these are priceless assets. But we must balance 
these assets with a widespread “civic lethargy,” 
too many “unintelligent voters,” a dangerous 
number of “bigots in our midst,” a “dearth of su- 
perior political leaders,” and a grave amount of 
“economic illiteracy.” 

Mahoney and Holmes draw a number of im- 
plications from a report of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, which revealed in the American public a 
glaring lack of understanding of economic prob- 
lems. “Grim years stretch ahead,” they comment, 
“years of war, hot or cold, during which America 
must spend fabulously. Billions for ships and 
guns and tanks and planes for ourselves and our 
allies. Millions for programs of civil defense. 
And our national debt is now nearly 260 billion 
dollars!! 

“Can America stand the financial strain? Can 
we avoid being caught up in an inflationary 
spiral that will ruin our business civilization? 

“Learned economists maintain that economic 
disaster is not inevitable, despite the staggering 
costs of national security. It can be averted if 


‘ 


Written in October 1951. 


certain needed politico-economic policies for the 
nation are put into effect. 

“Will that happen? We can hope that it will. 
But we could feel more certain if, in the past, 
the schools and colleges had done more by way 
of producing citizens who have wisdom enough 
to back the right economic measures.” 

These are some of the problems we face, and 
all of us, including the 2,000,000 young men and 
women who each year become voting citizens, 
need to understand them. More than that, we 
need the tools to help us solve the problems. 


“Toots” FoR Civic EDUCATION 


ROM the beginning, the Civic Education 

Project undertook to provide some of the 
most obviously needed tools—printed objective 
analyses of current civic issues written in “simple, 
gripping, colorful” language that would interest 
and enlighten youth of school age; suggestions for 
classroom and school-community activities; care- 
fully selected reading lists for teachers and pupils 
who want to learn more about the problem under 
consideration. 

To date, the Project has published ten bulletins 
on as many different subjects, and “twenty or 
more pamphlets, teachers’ handbooks, and source 
books” are in preparation for both the junior 
and senior high school. Called “The Living 
Democracy Series,” these attractively printed and 

(Concluded on page 118) 





IN MEMORIAM 


\GE 125, of this issue of Social Education carries the sad news of the death of two of our colleagues. 
We knew them both, sharing their friendship and their professional interests through the years, 


and it is on our mind that the gap they leave in the ranks of the dedicated will not be easily filled. 

A dinner party in Mr. Blakemore’s home a couple of years ago was interrupted by the entrance 
of a personable lad, a senior high school student, who had just spent the day taking College Entrance 
Board Examinations. It was a pleasant interruption. The boy was bubbling over with enthusiasm. 
He knew he had passed, and he wanted to share his satisfaction with the teacher who had devoted 
endless hours beyond the call of duty preparing the boy for this all-important hurdle in his blooming 
career. 

A small thing, to be sure, but a fair illustration of why and how James Blakemore won for himself 
the lasting respect and affection of those with whom he worked as teacher and colleague. It is for 
the small and kindly deed, fully as much as for the more widely known activities listed on page 125, 
that Mr. Blakemore will be remembered. 

We first came across the name of J. Montgomery Gambrill in the National Archives in Washington. 
The correspondence we were examining was concerned with the propaganda activities of the federal 
government during World War I, and in the course of reading we discovered that Mr. Gambrill was 
one of what was apparently a minority of American citizens who had the wisdom and the courage to 
object to much that was being done in the name of patriotism. He was on the right side then, as 
time has demonstrated, and he remained on the right side through all the years of his life. In his own 
quiet way, without fanfare or forensics, J. Montgomery Gambrill exemplified the best traditions of 
American scholarship and devotion to the democratic way of life. We shall miss him. 





New Patterns in Southern Asia 


Clarence W. Sorensen 














T MAY be dangerous to speak of new pat- 
terns in southern Asia. It is true that in this 
region today the structure of society and 

man’s use of resources are somewhat different 
than they were yesterday. But these are not totally 
new patterns in the sense that none of the ele- 
ments existed before. Isaiah Bowman, in writing 
of a new world, after World War I, pointed out 
that “the effects of the war are as new ingredients 
dropped into the caldron of humanity.” Thus in 
southern Asia the experiences of each succeeding 
year have been mixed in with those of the past, 
in one continuous stirring process. 

Today, in southern Asia, one may identify 
certain features that probably are as old as re- 
corded history. One may also observe some new 
elements, just now being stirred in, and certain 
new patterns which result from the blend as yet 
imperfect of the new and the old. 


THE “Op” PATTERNS 


HE natural landscape, of course, is an old 
"Tee persistent feature of the region. This is 
monsoon Asia. In winter the winds blow out of 
central Asia bringing dust and drought to plains 
by the sea. In early summer the winds reverse 
themselves. Then, as you fly over it, monsoon 
Asia is a beautiful carpet of green. Down in the 
deltas the rivers overflow thousands of square 
miles of land, bringing water to the fields of rice 
and jute, and new fertility to the already rich 
soil. These are days of rejoicing to the peasant. 
For now the rice grows tall and green in the 
fields. And rice is the symbol of life. 








This is an abridged version of an address that the 
author, an associate professor of geography in Illinois 
State Normal University, gave at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Council in Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Sorensen, the author of several geography texts 
published by Silver Burdett Co., recently returned to 
the United States after a year’s work with the Min- 
istry of Education in Pakistan. During that year he 
advised on problems of the social studies curriculum 
and instructional materials. Currently, he is complet- 
ing the writing and editing of a series of social studies 
textbooks designed for use in Pakistan. 








An age-old economy still persists in most of 
monsoon Asia. The foundation is subsistence 
agriculture, with multiple associations including 
hand labor, few tools, landlordism, and rice the 
dominant crop. It is not uncommon for a farmer 
to have an investment in tools and equipment 
totalling scarcely fifteen dollars. Millions of fami- 
lies depend for a livelihood on farms no larger 
than individual residential building lots in our 
cities. 

The curse of poverty is another of the old 
patterns that persists today. These are probably 
the poorest people in the world. Illiteracy is still 
another of the ancient patterns. Throughout 
southern Asia it is the exceptional person who 
can read and write. Jn most instances scarcely one 
in six may be classified as literate. 

Problems of health must be added to the list 
of evils that still are with us. The average life 
expectancy in the United States is in the high 
sixties. In monsoon Asia the average person can- 
not expect to live to be thirty. 

The religious patterns of earlier times are 
extraordinarily prominent in southern Asia. The 
three great faiths are the Hindu, the Muslim, 
and the Buddhist. It is true, as a Pakistani friend 
put it, that some people are Muslims in name 
only; some are true Muslims “in the heart.” But 
in no part of the world is the role of religion so 
obvious. One may see it in caste distinctions in 
the village, in Muslims stopping their work to 
pray to Mecca, and in the yellow robes of the 
Buddhist priests. 


HESE older patterns to which I have referred 

are familiar to most people in the western 
world. But there is another feature which deserves 
to be much better known. I am referring to a 
pattern of local democracy in most of southern 
Asia. Centuries ago people of the villages made 
their own distinctive arrangements for self-gov- 
ernment. In the subcontinent this frequently took 
the form of the panchayat, a kind of village coun- 
cil. In Indonesia it has another name. The men 
of the council might be illiterate. They might 
know little about the remote places of the world. 
Their decisions often were arbitrary. But it ap- 
pears that in most instances they did have the 
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respect of the other people of their community, 
and they knew intimately the problems of their 
community. It is fortunate that this type of local 
government has remained. The central govern- 
ment may be weak. The agencies of the central 
government in many instances do not reach to 
the local councils. But local society in southern 
Asia is amazingly stable. A large part of the 
credit for this stability should go to a local grass- 
roots democracy that developed long ago in 
the villages. 


THe INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
NTO this long-established physical and social 
environment have come new elements blend- 
ing and mixing with the old. One may observe, 
for example, that the industrial revolution is just 
now reaching southern Asia. It is true that the 
products of the industrial revolution have been 
sold in these monsoon lands for a century or 
more. For a long time the factories of the West 
have depended on jute, cotton, rubber, tin, and 
other raw materials from the same areas. But 
only recently have factories been built in south- 
ern Asia by the hundreds rather than singly. Only 
recently have the industrial] workers been recog- 

nized as a significant segment of society. 

It appears that in many ways this new indus- 
trial development resembles the earlier industrial 
revolution in western Europe. Cities in southern 
Asia are growing rapidly. And the thousands of 
workers who crowd into the cities may live under 
the most appalling circumstances. The simple 
facilities that we take for granted in the West, 
such as water supply and sewage disposal, are by 
no means to be taken for granted there. And 
when large numbers of men go off to the cities 
to seek employment the social order in the rural 
village may be seriously disturbed. 

The factories themselves are neutral but in this 
new environment things are happening. The old 
caste system no longer functions as before when 
workers from many different castes must tend the 
machines that stand side by side in a textile 
mill. Incidentally, some of these factories are 
models in terms of modern machinery and safety 
devices. But this does not apply to all. 

Perhaps the most uncertain political element 
in southern Asia is represented by this new in- 
dustrial group. They represent workers in trans- 
portation and mining as well as routine factory 
workers. Nearly all of them have, to some extent, 
been separated from the older patterns of society 
and the local stability that was typical of southern 
Asia in the past. These are primary targets for 


any “ism,” including communism. Certainly these 
people represent a new pattern in southern Asia 
that must be coped with. 

One of the difficult problems of this region is 
that the coming of the factory has made some 
people poorer. The village weaver no longer 
produces the cloth his neighbors wear. That cloth 
may be made in Osaka, in Manchester, or in Bom- 
bay. This problem is aggravated by the fact that 
a man of the weaver caste cannot readily find 
employment elsewhere, partly for reasons of caste. 
The dislocations of the industrial revolution of 
Europe may be repeated in southern Asia. 


EDUCATION 


M°:. of the nations of southern Asia may 
point with pride to new developments in 
education. In some instances there is little to 
show in the way of buildings or books. Yet with- 
out question there is a new enthusiasm for educa- 
tion in the region. A few years ago there were 
important local leaders who seriously questioned 
the value of literacy. ‘Today these arguments are 
rarely heard. 

Unfortunately there is a tendency in some 
quarters to consider education as a simple cure- 
all for whatever ills beset the people, economic, 
political, or social. Some Americans, I fear, have 
contributed to this illusion. As we all understand, 
a literate man is not necessarily any more demo- 
cratic than an illiterate person. Imperial Japan 
was, before Pearl Harbor, the most literate nation 
in Asia. In the Soviet Union an increase in liter- 
acy has kept pace with other less attractive de- 
velopments since World War I. An educated 
family will starve as soon as an illiterate family 
if there is too little land—unless, of course, that 
education makes it possible for the farmer to 
use new skills in getting a more bountiful harvest 
from his land. 


Pusiic HEALTH 


T IS a pleasure to report on new patterns in 

the area of public health. Penicillin is now 
available in Karachi, or Rangoon, or Bangkok. 
In Bombay there is a notable municipal dairy 
farm project designed to provide pure milk for 
the city’s millions. This is a story worthy of head- 
line news throughout the world. The World 
Health Organization has made very important 
contributions to health in southern Asia. Yet one 
must recognize that the older patterns are still 
dominant. The vast majority of the people can- 
not get to a doctor or a dentist. There is none 
within reach. And sometimes a certain piece of 
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paper carried in the pocket, or weird incanta- 
tions, or a little water from the sacred streams 
may be considered more efficacious than modern 
drugs. 


NATIONALISM 


HE new nationalism of southern Asia is fa- 
T miliar to us all. The older patterns of empire 
are disintegrating while we look on. Colonies in 
the traditional sense scarcely exist any more. 
Burma has gone its own way. Pakistan, India, and 
Ceylon are new dominions within the Common- 
wealth. Indonesia retains only a slender connec- 
tion with the Dutch crown. 

Some observers have tried to equate this new 
nationalism with a division of the world on the 
basis of race, that is the so-called yellow race 
versus the white, and so on. Some Japanese propa- 
ganda of a few years ago contributed to strength- 
ening this concept. But the most competent 
observers today seriously question this thesis of 
racial conflict. It is true that the whites no longer 
are gods in southern Asia, simply because they 
are white. But hatred and mistrust and fear were 
aimed at the ruler, who happened to be white, 
rather than being aimed at everyone who hap- 
pened to have white skin. Today, for example, 
the nations of southern Asia are welcoming hun- 
dreds of American specialists, who belong to a 
race that once was pictured as a kind of ruling 
super-caste. They are welcomed without regard 
to racial differences when they come to serve and 
not to rule. 

History may record that one of the most impor- 
tant developments after World War II was the 
awakened interest of the United States in the 
affairs of southern Asia. Before this last war the 
peoples of southern Asia saw a few American 
tourists, and a few American missionaries. Then 
came thousands of American service men. In the 
main, the people of Asia liked the cross-section of 
American life represented by the men in the 
armed forces. 


Point Four 


SIDE from formal diplomatic relations, per- 
haps our closest contact with southern Asia 
today is achieved through the Point Four Pro- 
gram. It is with keen interest that I have watched 
this program in operation, meeting the challenge 
of the older patterns of society. Personally, I feel 
that Point Four has contributed much toward 
establishing some of the more desirable new 
patterns in southern Asia. And, if I may say so, 
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I believe that Point Four is most successful when 
it faces squarely some of the basic problems of 
living and when it designs its procedures to con- 
form to deeply-rooted practices and long-estab- 
lished local customs. 

Consider, for example, a Point Four proposal 
to establish agricultural extension centers and 
services in Pakistan. I listened to a description of 
these proposals in American circles. Then as I 
sat in conference with Pakistan government ofh- 
cials, I heard their versions. A thoughtful Pakis- 
tani in the Ministry of Education was of the 
opinion that if Point Four could help the illiter- 
ate farmers of East Bengal grow a diflerent variety 
of rice, the yield would be greatly increased. ‘The 
people would then be somewhat better fed. ‘There 
would be a little more rice to sell. Perhaps then 
the children would no longer need to be in the 
fields but could be in school. In school they could 
learn of better agricultural practices, better diet, 
and would perhaps grow in an understanding of 
the new nation of Pakistan and their place in it. 
So the story of the dream unfolded. The solution 
of basic problems in Pakistan and elsewhere is 
not as simple as this may suggest. But I am confi- 
dent that our achievements in southern Asia may 
well be measured by the extent to which basic 
problems are attacked. Also I am confident that 
even a start at solving one basic problem may set 
in motion a whole series of events, the end of 
which can scarcely be forseen. Putting it another 
way the people of southern Asia still have a right 
to dream of better days, partly because of the 
help of the United States. And when those better 
days come, it will be a gain to all the free peoples 
of the world. 


CONCLUSION 

2... has been made to only a few of 

the new patterns that are observable in 
southern Asia—new elements in that dynamic 
caldron of mankind. For teachers, the implica- 
tions are obvious. Whatever our subject matter 
specialties, the framework must be wide enough 
to include some vital learning about this con- 
temporary world. In this connection one cannot 
settle for little notes about land and weather, o1 
casual references as to who made a speech or who 
was elected. Instead the student has a right to 
learn of the basic structure of society in its dis- 
tinctive setting. In my opinion, it is not out of 
date to challenge the student with some of the 
problems which people face in various critical 
areas of the world. And southern Asia with its 
500,000,000 people is not the least of these. 





Fitting the Social Studies to the 
Classroom: An Experimental Approach 


Phillips Bradley 





AST summer, the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Michigan or- 
ganized a new and pioneering graduate 

program specially designed for high school teach- 
ers. The conceptions underlying the program 
were developed from considerable experience 
with social studies teachers’ interests and needs in 
its regular graduate courses. Many teachers en- 
rolled in previous summer sessions and extension 
courses throughout the state were in a very real 
sense the inspiration for the program offered in 
19/2. 


WuHy THE PROGRAM? 

EVERAL objectives underlay the integrated 
program which the Department designed in 

the general area of American government and 
politics. First, it was recognized that social studies 
teachers are often “drafted” from other fields and 
so may not have had a broad social studies back- 
ground in their previous training. Second, ex- 
perience (at both the school and college levels) 
indicated the need for carefully articulated “re- 
fresher’’ contact with current facts, ideas, prac- 
tices in so fluid an area as the social studies. 
Data and principles valid and contemporary only 
a few years previously require, it was believed, 
continuous reappraisal and expansion. Just as 
the doctor, lawyer, or engineer, the social studies 
teacher must keep abreast of developments in 
order to carry out his professional responsibilities. 
A third objective underlay the blueprinting of 
the Michigan program: that an integrated sub- 
ject-matter analysis should be a major focus of 
graduate teacher-training. The typical graduate 
course, in this view, may not provide that focus; 
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its normal orientation may be toward the inter- 
ests of others than high school teachers and so 
not meet their needs. An integrated program of 
courses emphasizing the high school teacher's 
immediate concerns would, it was believed, en- 
hance the utility and value of his graduate train- 
ing centered on his subject-matter interest. In 
seeking to shape its program with these objectives 
in mind, the Michigan group pioneered in an 
interesting and, indeed important direction—one 
which had considerable significance for graduate 
social studies training elsewhere. 


Wuat Dip THE PROGRAM INCLUDE? 


Tin: Department's experience with teachers 
in its regular courses in previous summer ses- 
sions had indicated several areas of primary in- 
terest. For 1952, it identified four for intensive 
and related analysis: (1) political parties; (2) 
selected current problems of public policy; (3) 
local government; and (4) international relations. 
Fach of these subjects had been offered as regular 
graduate courses in previous years. For the pro- 
gram, each was specifically reshaped to emphasize 
aspects of these fields which would be of special 
utility in the high school classroom. In several 
of these fields, parallel courses were offered to 
other graduate students. Inter-relations between 
the different subjects were emphasized in the 
planning and conduct of the individual courses. 
The use of the data in these fields in all types 
of social studies high school courses was con- 
sidered in their development. 

In addition the Department developed a fifth 
“core” course through which it sought to relate 
the other courses specifically to classroom prob- 
lems. This objective was carried out along two 
main lines. First, as to content, the students 
pretty largely determined the materials to be ana- 
lyzed in the course. They selected as the major 
topic for classroom discussion (and reading) an 
historical review of major American political and 
governmental ideas. Second, as to materials and 
methods, the students’ individual projects (on 
term papers and other reports) were geared to 
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their research topics in the courses they were 
taking. For the core course, their major assign- 
ment was to convert their subject-matter research 
into a form usable in their own classroom situa- 
tions. 


How WaAs THE PROGRAM CONDUCTED? 


EHIND the program outlined above lay a 

good deal of staff planning which began 
with a two-day conference four months before its 
opening. Ways of integrating the courses into a 
closely fitted “package” of political science infor- 
mation useful in the classroom were explored 
well before the opening of the summer session. 
During this preliminary stage, the staff exchanged 
ideas and materials and developed common view- 
points on the content and conduct of the pro- 
gram. 

It was recognized that adaptation of the fields 
covered by the four subject-matter courses to 
high school classroom use involved two different 
groups: the teachers themselves, and their stu- 
dents. The staff felt that the interests of each 
should be specifically identified in the program as 
a whole, not alone in the core course. Review of 
previous courses in the same fields as those in the 
program indicated many points at which both 
content and conduct might be redirected toward 
the high school teacher and student. When the 
program opened, therefore, the staff was substan- 
tially united as to objectives and methods. 

This unity was broadened during the program 
through periodic staff conferences and discussions 
between its individual members on specific as- 
pects of cross-rufling among their courses. Indeed, 
the group developed an unusual degree of aware- 
ness of—and of effective response to—the “educa- 
tional” (as contrasted with the subject-matter) 
implications and problems of the program. The 
continuous reappraisal and reshaping of all the 
courses during the six-week session, in the light 
of student interest and reaction, reflected this 
response along many lines found in the workshop 
situation. Although none of the courses was con- 
ducted entirely in the workshop pattern, the 
classroom process in all the courses, especially in 
the core course, approximated the planning as- 
pects of the workshop. 

The students’ research projects were, as already 
indicated, geared to their individual classroom 
interests. They ranged in character from units 
(student or teacher) to “presentations” of such 
questions as the expansion of a school’s audio- 
visual aids (by a principal for his high school 


board). 


Many of the projects were prepared for two 
courses, generally a subject-matter course (in the 
program or in another department) and the core 
course. There was thus a double assurance that 
broad educational aspects of the teacher's class- 
room interests were geared to and focused on 
some of the topics with which he would be deal- 
ing in the fall. This integration of the subject- 
matter and educational facets of the teacher's 
classroom situation was buttressed by several 
special aspects of the program. 


OLLEAGUES in the College of Education 
C cooperated in many ways; advice on the 
program was generously offered from the earliest 
planning stage throughout its conduct. One of its 
staff members made many useful materials avail- 
able for the programs special study center. He 
also conducted a session of the core course on an 
integrated social studies program in a local high 
school. Participants in the program were all reg- 
istered in the College of Education and took part 
in many of its conferences and other events. Co- 
operative relations with the University’s audio- 
visual center were also of great value to the stu- 
dents in the program, through several evaluation 
shows and through advice on their own school 
problems to individual students. 

The program also brought to the campus sev- 
eral specialists in social studies teaching (Dr. 
Merrill Hartshorn, Dr. Lewis Paul ‘Todd, Dr. 
Ruth Weintraub). Each lectured in the core 
course and offered group conferences (open also 
to students in the College of Education) and in- 
dividual consultations. Such questions as the use 
of audio-visual materials, the problems of the 
high school teacher as to academic freedom, and 
the relation of the social studies to post-school 
experience were reviewed in these conferences. 

The General Motors Corporation (through 
the General Motors Institute) provided an in- 
teresting presentation on its teaching methods 
and on its materials prepared for school use. ‘This 
presentation was especially useful in demonstrat- 
ing new techniques, such as the felt board, ap- 
plicable to the classroom needs of high school 
teachers. Similarly, a special program on the 
services of the State Library to schools, conducted 
by a member of its staff, proved of great interest. 

In addition to these specialized additions to the 
courses in the program, a rich variety of lectures, 
conferences, and cultural activities were available 
on the campus. Attention was specifically drawn 
to a number of these programs. It was found, 
through student conferences, that most of the 
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group utilized these opportunities quite widely. 

One other program activity may be noted 
briefly. A reading center was established for the 
group near its classroom; a collection of texts and 
units and of new teaching materials was kept con- 
tinuously available. Exhibits were changed dur- 
ing the program. A special and unique collection 
of materials from the two national conventions 
was developed through the parties course. The 
conventions were used, in fact, in several courses, 
for appraisal of propaganda, for analysis of pro- 
cedures, for presentations of their use in the class- 
room. 

At the end of the program, a selection of 
course outlines and bibliographies and of related 
materials was distributed to the entire group. It 
was felt that some conceptions at least of the 
combined fields covered by the program would 
thus reach all the students irrespective of the 
particular courses in which they had registered. 
These materials also provided considerable refer- 
ence material for future classroom use or in- 
dividual study. 


WHO PARTICIPATED? 
TOTAL of 35, teachers elected one or more 
(a maximum of three) courses in the pro- 
gram. A good many were in their final summer 


session of graduate study and so were unable to 
include more than one course. Not quite half 
elected the core course; most of this group also 
elected one or two other program courses. 

As the program continues, it is anticipated that 
it will be included earlier in the graduate stu- 
dent's over-all graduate plan. ‘Thus, even closer 


integration of subject-matter and education 
courses will be possible. It will also be possible to 
develop a cumulative approach to subject-matter 
(over several sessions) which should still further 
enhance the practical classroom application of the 
various fields covered in successive years. 

The students’ backgrounds ranged from one 
or two to a dozen or more years of social studies 
teaching. Several were principals of smaller 
schools concerned to appraise and expand the 
social studies programs in their schools through 
first-hand experience with a key area. Several oth- 
ers—quite typical of the situation nationally— 
were, although experienced teachers, new to the 
social studies; they had been in other fields (in- 
cluding coaching). For them the program rep- 
resented a useful concentration of background in- 
formation and its classroom use. 

The evaluations made by the participants at 
the end of the program indicated that each of the 


three objectives noted above had been of value 
to them in specific, if varied, ways. Stress was laid 
on one or two by different individuals from the 
point of view of their immediate classroom prob- 
lems; all were noted with about equal emphasis. 
Several interesting suggestions for future pro- 
grams emerged from these evaluations. Perhaps 
the most important were, first, a further projec- 
tion of the classroom-oriented course approach to 
subject-matter materials and, second, increased 
utilization of classroom teachers as consultants 
especially in the core course. The first suggestion 
was, in fact, attempted by the staff—increasingly 
as the program progressed; a second-round pro- 
gram will undoubtedly move still further in this 
direction. The second suggestion is also a pro- 
cedure which could be implemented in a second 
round. 


WHERE FROM HERE? 


HE central theme of the Michigan program, 
Ye the subject-matter and education aspects 
of graduate social studies training should be more 
closely linked, is perhaps not new. Few, if any, 
so thoroughly articulated experiments in organiz- 
ing an integrated program have, however, so far 
been undertaken. What possibilities does the ex- 
perience at Michigan suggest for moving in this 
direction? 

First, the “market” is a broad one. In Michigan 
alone, it is estimated that there are about 1800 
social studies teachers; most of the younger group, 
here and in other states, are pursuing graduate 
studies or taking additional work beyond the 
degree requirement. Further, there is considerable 
turnover—as teachers from other fields are drafted 
—for full or part-time teaching in this area. The 
need for focused programs which are related 
closely to state requirements and schoo] develop- 
ments of social studies fields is, therefore, prob- 
ably considerably larger than at present realized. 
When we recall that all the social sciences are 
today taught at the high school level under a wide 
variety of titles, the applicability of the Michigan 
approach to current needs and interests needs no 
emphasis. The emergence of the newer fields of 
economics, government, and sociology makes such 
an approach all the more relevant to the practical 
situation in which teachers trained primarily in 
history (or geography) find themselves. 

Second, the applicability of the Michigan type 
of program to the other social studies is obvious. 
The political scientists at Michigan pioneered in 
blueprinting a program with this new viewpoint 
as to the possibility—and the value—of integrating 
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the subject-matter and education aspects of gradu- 
ate training. Their experiment is extensible not 
only to other states but to other disciplines— 
and, indeed, to an interdisciplinary approach to, 
for instance, a problems-of-democracy course. 

Third, the staffing of such a program is essen- 
tial to its success. Few even slightly acquainted 
with the high school classroom would deny that 
many college teachers are not conversant, and 
so too often not sympathetic with, the problems 
of their colleagues in those classrooms. The di- 
chotomy, all too evident in our curricula today, 
between subject-matter and education (as teacher- 
training) stems perhaps primarily from this segre- 
gation of scholarship from teaching. Something 
more than two parallel sets of courses in each 
area is needed for the creation of effective teach- 
ers in this most crucial aspect of developing our 
future citizens. How can the marriage of subject- 
matter and education be most effectively staffed 
in a program of this kind? 


T. WOULD seem obvious—were there not so 
much evidence to the contrary in most educa- 
tion curricula—that a program like that at Michi- 
gan should be staffed by the subject-matter group. 
Even the core course, in which the education as- 
pects of the program were most explicitly empha- 
sized, should be no exception. Any graduate stu- 
dent electing such a program as this (in whatever 
area of the social studies) will inevitably have 
been exposed to heavy dosages of educational 
philosophy and practice. He will not enter such 
a focused program without a substantial amount 
of work in education. 

What he needs is a look at the other side of the 
shield. He will discover through looking at edu- 
cation methods and materials through the eyes 
of the subject-matter teacher some valuable addi- 
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tions to his equipment on this side. New ideas, 
emphases, even techniques, for making his class- 
room a more lively and effective as well as a more 
informed environment for citizen-training will 
come from the subject-matter view of that class- 
room. If inferences may be drawn from a single 
experiment, the participants in the Michigan 
program are evidence of this point of view. Their 
responses to the subject-matter teachers’ ap- 
proaches to and attitudes about the education 
aspects of the program were uniformly positive. 


WO points about staffing, already made, may 

well be reemphasized. First, the subject-mat- 
ter teachers selected to conduct such a program 
must be carefully chosen. They should have some 
acquaintance with and sympathy toward the 
different problems confronting their high school 
colleagues. Not all first-rate specialists are 
equipped to deal with the questions that will 
emerge as central to the social studies teacher. 
There are today enough subject-matter special- 
ists, however, who do understand these questions 
to make such a program successful for their high 
school colleagues. 

Second, in the planning and the conduct of 
such a program, the active cooperation of the 
university's education staff is essential. As already 
noted, the teachers in the Michigan program de- 
sired the presence of other high school teachers 
as consultants. There is still need to bridge the 
gap between the day-to-day problems of the class- 
room and the abstractions of subject-matter. Con- 
sultants from the college of education or from 
high school staffs can contribute valuable in- 
sights and data to the subject-matter blueprint. 
They can also aid in making it a practical con- 
tribution to the improvement of social studies 
teaching. 





CLASSROOM BONERS! 


Christian religion put a stop to gladiolas. 

Xenophon: A musical instrument. 

A pheasant with a gun was equal to a noble 
on a horse. 


1Miss Nelda Davis of Houston, Texas forwarded this 
list of “classroom boners” to the editorial office. 


Composers used music in telling the story of 
a drama, and composed melodies that expressed 
the sediment of the play. 

Mount Olympus was the tombstone of the 
mummies that had played in the Olympic games. 

Habeas Corpus Act: An act that wouldn't let 
a man be convicted of murder without a corpus. 





The South: Arena for 
Greenback Reformers 


Jack Abramowitz 











ARMERS of the Western “Bible belt” 

must have drawn the proper analogy 

when the seven prosperous years after the 
Civil War ended in the calamitous debacle of 
1873. But if they were prepared to endure the 
proverbial seven lean years they did well to ac- 
quire the faith of a Job, for what Providence 
had in store for them was nothing less than 
twenty-five years of grinding poverty. If their lot 
was hard, what expression can describe the plight 
of Southern farmers, Negro and white, whose 
post-war prosperity was so long in coming that it 
was gone almost before it arrived? 

Hard times for the farmer was a condition 
older than the republic; equally old was the 
remedy, inflation of currency. The intricacies of 
this method need not concern us, for the impor- 
tance of the Greenback movement in the South 
lay elsewhere than in the fiscal reforms it pro- 
posed. Its great meaning was in the threat it 
posed for the newly dominant Democrats and in 
the tactical value of the fusion politics it devel- 
oped. 

The indifference of the Democrats to the pleas 
for agrarian aid led to the rise of an Independ- 
ent Democratic movement throughout the South 
and, concurrently, the birth of a third party, the 
Greenbackers. From the first, it was clear that 
neither of these groups nor the Republicans 
could win out alone. Fusion of all opposition 
parties was the surest way to success but here the 
problem was whether the insurgents could effect 
a common front with Negro Republicans. 

The elections of 1876 had given no indication 
that the Greenbackers would achieve any status 
as a party either nationally or in the South. Only 
a little more than eighty-one thousand votes were 
won by the national ticket and the Border and 
Southern vote can be summed up in the 3,490 
votes received in Missouri, 1,944 in Kentucky, 
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and 289 in Arkansas! This was hardly the stuff 
out of which political parties are made. 

Initial failure has rarely served to discourage 
any reform movement, Greenbackers included. 
They seemed, indeed, to take a grim satisfaction 
from the poor results: when one reaches bottom, 
what is there to fear in the way of failure? Build- 
ing at the grass roots level they set up hundreds 
of Greenback clubs throughout the South and 
these served as the foundation for the party struc- 
ture that was erected by 1878. 


EANTIME two other factors were aiding 

the growth of the movement in the South. 

These were the callousness of Democratic leader- 

ship and the swing of Negroes away from Re- 

publicanism. With the ingrained contempt for 

the economic and socially depressed that is the 

hallmark of a decadent aristocracy, the Bourbon 

“redeemers” virtually threw the farmers into the 
arms of the reformers. 

Matching this development was the revolt of 
masses of Negroes exemplified in the words of a 
Reverend Embry of Kansas who warned, “We 
are by instinct Republicans as Republicanism was 
twelve years ago.” The difhculty was that “the 
great Republican party has changed” and Revy- 
erend Embry saw no way out save to support the 
Greenback party.’ The same condition prevailed 
in Mississippi where “the Negroes’ determina- 
tion to vote for the Republicans, Independents, 
or Greenbackers was embarrassing to the Demo- 
crats if not dangerous.” Theirs was the logic of 
expediency, and as one Negro leader succinctly 
expressed it, “I was ready to do anything to beat 
the Democrats; so I worked for the Greenback 
ticket.” 

‘Letter from Reverend J. C. Embry in the Colored 
Citizen, (Fort Scott, Kansas), September 20, 1878. 

2 Albert D. Kirman, Revolt of the Rednecks, (Lexing- 
ton, 1951), p. 5. Testimony of H. Ruby in Record And 
Testimony of The Select Committee To Investigate The 
Cause of Removal of The Negroes From The Southern 
States to The Northern States, 46th Congress, 2nd Session, 
1880, Part 3, p. 423. 
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As the 1878 elections drew near the Green- 
backers exerted every effort in the South and 
they did not overlook the potent Negro vote. 
The Texas party boldly urged the government to 
protect “alike the rights of every individual in 
the union, irrespective of section, State, riches, 
poverty, race, color or creed.” Negroes took a 
good second look at this political maverick and 
must have liked what they saw for, by August, 
1878, there were seventy Negro Greenback clubs 
in Texas among the 482 organized.* 


HE Texas party then proceeded to astound 

local politicians by piling up a total of fifty- 
six thousand votes of a total of 238,337. Nor was 
this an isolated case. Georgia’s Greenbackers, 
though hindered by a strong Independent Demo 
cratic movement, sent two members to the legis- 
lature and West Virginia elected a total of eight- 
een “funny money” men as legislators. Kentucky 
gave ten thousand votes to the party and Mis- 
souri topped Texas by casting sixty-one thousand 
ballots for Greenbackers. ‘Tennessee gave ten per- 
cent of its vote to the new party and Kansas (at 
least partly a Southern state) scored nineteen per- 
cent for them. 

These were the results in states that ran inde- 
pendent Greenback slates. Where fusion with 
Republicans had been effected there was equal 
reason for rejoicing. Mississippi's Greenback slate 
of Congressional candidates received twelve thou- 
sand votes or twenty-two percent, a total that 
owed much to the fact that Republican candi- 
dates had been withdrawn. Arkansas Republicans 
copied this strategy and the result was a coalition 
that won thirteen thousand votes for the Green- 
backers and sent seven Greenback and seven Re- 
publican candidates to the legislature.* ‘There 
could be no doubt that the new party was off 
toa very fair start in the South. 


HE next two years did not improve the posi- 
g poet of the party. It is true that the 1879 
elections in Mississippi resulted in the election of 
sixteen Greenbackers to the legislature and that 
the party also did fairly well in Kentucky. But 
the fever of a Presidential election resulted in a 
diminution of national interest in a third party 


> Ernest W. Winkler, Platforms of Political Parties in 
Texas, (Austin, 1916), p. 180, 137. 

‘All election results cited in this article have been 
taken from The Tribune Almanac, 1876 to 1884. To avoid 
endless footnoting, the specific page references have been 
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and the voting reflected the weakness of the party 
as an independent force. James B. Weaver raised 
the party's national vote to more than three hun- 
dred thousand but this was a mere three percent 
of the total. Throughout the South the party vote 
fell off badly from the 1878 showing. 

It was only in Alabama and Arkansas that a 
significant showing was made and there the re- 
sults could be traced directly to fusion tactics. 
In Arkansas the Republicans withdrew their state 
ticket and the Greenbackers polled thirty-seven 
percent of the total vote. Alabama further con 
firmed the arguments for fusion policies when 
its electorate gave Weaver a mere forty-six hun 
dred votes but cast over forty-two thousand bal 
lots, about one-fourth the total, for the fusion 
state ticket. 

Fusion, then, was the tactic best designed for 
success against Bourbonism and in 1881 it made 
its strongest bid for victory. Even the significant 
gains of the Greenbackers in Kentucky were over- 
looked as the Mississippi balloting held the cen 
ter of interest. There the Republicans and the 
Greenbackers formed a fusion ticket and boldly 
put forward a slate that included J. J. Spellman, 
prominent Negro Republican, as candidate for 
Secretary of State. The eyes of Negro America 
turned to watch and the leading Negro paper in 
Alabama predicted “if the fusion between the 
Republicans, Greenbackers, and Independents in 
Mississippi succeeds we may look for an awaken 
ing of dry bones throughout the South.’ 

It was not dry bones but the very Furies that 
were unleashed against the fusionists. The Pas 
cagoula Democratic Star spewed invective against 
“the miscegenation alias republican-greenback 
ticket,” while the Corinth Sub Soiler and Demo 
crat harrumphed at the presence of Spellman, “a 
clever littke didapper darkey,’® on the ticket. 
Forensic coals were also heaped on the head of 
ex-Congressman John R. Lynch, Negro Republi 
can leader, for his part in the fusion scheme. The 
Democrats even went so far as to warn their po 
litical rivals of the displeasure of the Northern 
wing of the Republican party. ‘This was no idle 
warning for Southern Republicanism, where it 
was subject to strong Negro pressures, was only 
distantly related to the Northern Republicans 
who stood aghast at any suggestion of economic 
or political unorthodoxy. 

* Huntsville Gazette, September 3, 1881, 

*Quoted in Natchez Daily Democrat, September &, 
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FTER a stirring campaign climaxed by an 
armed clash between two hundred Negroes 
and whites in Meridian, the fusionists went down 
to defeat by twenty-five thousand votes, a reduc- 
tion of ten thousand in the usual Democratic 
majority. Spellman received forty-nine thousand 
votes and trailed the ticket by only about one 
thousand votes, a significant indication that most 
white Greenbackers had voted for a Negro. Fu- 
sionism had been beaten back but the threat of 
the third party force remained a real one in the 
South. 

The daring exhibited by the Mississippi fu- 
sionists in nominating a Negro for a high state 
office touched off a large scale demand by Ne- 
groes that Republicans everywhere follow the 
example. The result was the nomination and elec- 
tion of E. P. McCabe as Auditor of Kansas in 
1882 as a Republican. The Kansas Greenback 
party tried to match this by also nominating a 
Negro, Allen Williams, for Congressmar-at-Large 
and though Williams failed to win the election, 
the result was a consistent demand that Negroes 
be included on the slates of all parties that ex- 
pected Negro support. 

Meantime, fusion swept through the South in 
i882. West Virginia’s Greenbackers won a mere 
five thousand votes for state offices but a fusion 
ticket for judiciary offices scored over forty-three 
thousand votes, forty-eight percent of the total. 
Alabama's anti-Bourbon forces merged into an 
Independent ticket that also marched to the very 
edge of victory with over forty-six thousand votes, 
forty-one percent of the total. In South Carolina 
the Republicans withdrew as they had in 1880 
but this time the Greenbackers quadrupled their 
previous vote and scored a total of nearly eighteen 
thousand ballots, twenty-one percent of the to- 
tal.’ The wisdom of fusion or coalition tickets 
was never made plainer. 

Where the Greenbackers ran independently 
the results were far less gratifying with Arkansas 
furnishing a startling contrast to the fusion suc- 
cess. In that state the party abandoned its fusion 
policy and the result was disastrous; the ticket 
polled a mere seven percent of the total. 


Y 1883 it was evident that the Greenbackers 
B could only hope to survive as part of a bloc 
of parties operating on an anti-Bourbon platform. 
Efforts at running a Greenback slate in Missis- 
sippi showed the party strength in serious de- 
cline while the Kentucky results indicated it was 
virtually extinct in that state. 


Once again a Presidential campaign drew atten- 
tion from the third party program and while the 
electorate was feted to ditties on Blaine’s letters 
and Cleveland's amatory indiscretions the reform 
party fared badly. Less than one and a half per- 
cent of the nation voted for the Greenback presi- 
dential ticket and it was certain the party would 
not survive this blow. The farm revolt had moved 
beyond the simple economics of Greenback mone- 
tary programs; agrarianism was soon to play its 
trump cards. 

Even as the third party was fading from the 
scene the 1884 local elections served to strengthen 
two trends that had appeared earlier; the force 
that fusion lent to any third party in the South, 
and the need to accord recognition to the Negro 
whose vote was assuming ever greater importance 
to the anti-Bourbon forces. 

The lesson of fusion was again evident in the 
South where the party was crushed in Texas, 
gaining a paltry thirty-two hundred votes (one 
percent). But when the Lone Star electorate cast 
its ballot for Governor it gave a fusion ticket 
more than eighty-eight thousand votes. Similarly 
in Missouri where the third party made a dismal 
showing, but a fusion ticket for state offices 
elected nine state Senators and forty-one House 
members. 

The re-election of McCabe as Kansas Auditor 
in 1884 was universally hailed in the Negro press 
and brought fresh demands that Negroes be 
nominated. It is interesting to note that when 
the Republicans failed to nominate McCabe in 
1886, the Kansas Democrats named a Negro, W. 
D. Kelly, for the post. Though defeated Kelly 
won the votes of ninety-two thousand Kansans. 


Y 1886 the Greenbackers were all but gone 
B from the political scene but they left a 
foundation for the great agrarian reform move- 
ments that swept the South in the next decade. 
A portent of the future was the appearance of 
an Agricultural Wheel party in Kansas in 1886 
that won nineteen thousand votes (twelve 
percent). The Greenbackers had taught the possi- 
bility of winning Southern support for a third 
party and their success in effecting fusion policies 
was to provide a valuable lesson to Populism. 


"As a result of this fusion the Republicans elected 
twelve Negroes to the General Assembly and nine to the 
House. In a desperate bid to stem the tide Democrats ran 
Negroes for office and three Negro Democrats were elected. 
Alrutheus A. Taylor, The Negroe in South Carolina Dur- 
ing Reconstruction, (Washington, D. C., 1924), p. 294. 





Reading in the Social Studies 
of the Elementary Schools 


William E. Young 








HE fact that a child can read from his 

basal reader does not insure that he can 

read his arithmetic or his geography or 
his science textbooks. Each subject field is a dif- 
ferent language and each subject field has its own 
purposes and requirements. 

This matter of difference between the reading 
in one subject field and the reading in another 
subject field is not merely a matter of simplicity 
versus complexity. Reading in the average arith- 
metic textbook is probably just as difficult as the 
reading in the social studies textbook. Yet, if 
the pupil learns to read the arithmetic book, it 
does not necessarily follow that he can read the 
social studies text. Apart from any question of 
complexity, the reading is different. When the 
pupil is given an assignment in arithmetic, he 
probably is expected to read a very small bit— 
not more than two pages at the most, and fre- 
quently only a half page or so. His assignment 
in the social studies may, however, involve the 
reading of many pages from several different 
books. The pupil may have to skim through 
twenty or more pages in order to find just the 
material he wants. The pupil may then have to 
give special attention to nine or ten pages. When 
the pupil reads the problems in the arithmetic 
book, he is not expected to remember any of the 
content. There may be a problem there on air- 
planes, but the teacher will not quiz him on the 
airplanes. The pupil in his work with the social 
studies, however, even though he has to read ten 
or twenty times as much, must remember the con- 
tent. He must have at his command various skills 
such as picking out the main ideas, paraphrasing, 
outlining, and summarizing. 

The child does not need to retain the ideas in 
the first story in the basal reader in order to un- 
derstand the ideas in the second story. In fact, 








This article comes to us from Dr. William E. Young, 
director of elementary education for the State of New 
York. 








there is no reason, so far as the content is con- 
cerned, why the child needs to consider the stor- 
ies in the basal reader in any set order. ‘The sec- 
ond story won't make, generally speaking, any 
references to the first story. Each selection in the 
basal reader is a world unto itself. In the social 
studies book, the ideas of the second chapter or 
unit are built upon those of the first section. If 
the author is telling the history of Rome, he re- 
fers back to the history of Greece to show how the 
development of Rome and Roman culture was 
influenced by the previous development of the 
Grecian states. History is given to the child as 
one continuing stream. There is a sequential 
flow in our treatment of political and social phe- 
nomena that is entirely lacking in the basal 
reader. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that we must 
teach the reading skills which are most needed 
in the social studies. These skills must be taught 
in connection with social studies materials, and 
they usually will be taught during the social 


studies period. 
ie THE elementary school and to a large ex- 
tent in the high school, much of the job of 
improving instruction in the social studies is the 
matter of improving reading abilities. ‘Time 
spent in improving the reading abilities in the 
handling of social studies materials is time profit- 
ably spent. Time spent by pupils with social 
studies materials which the pupils cannot com- 
prehend and appraise is time largely wasted and 
will result in verbalism rather than in understand- 
ing and appreciation. Paul B. Jacobson at the 
University of Iowa and Amie S. Karrick at the 
University of Denver demonstrated in 1932 and 
1936 respectively that the teaching of reading in 
a content subject resulted in greater improvement 
on the part of boys and girls in both reading and 
the content subject than would result if the full 
amount of the time for the content subject were 
devoted exclusively to the learning of the subject 
itself. 
The reading abilities which are most needed 
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in the social studies would include the following: 


Location 
Selection and evaluation 
Organization 
Assimilation and retention 
Application 


LOCATION 


HE location of materials involves many li- 
Ee iow skills. Ihe library may be considered 
a social studies laboratory. Perhaps the main 
tool of the library is the card catalog. The child 
should use the card catalog to find out what books 
the library has on a given topic, whether the li- 
brary has a book of a given title, and what books 
the library has by a given author. There are 
many interesting problems and activities that 
teachers can work out to help children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades increase their skill 
in using this important tool. 


section of any library, 


There is also that 
whether it is a central or classroom library, which 
is devoted to reference books. The reference 
books which elementary school children need are 
dictionaries, children’s encyclopedias, yearly al- 
manacs, and atlases. Other reference tools that 
children can make good use of in their social 
studies work are: the Children’s Catalog, the 
Junior Book of Authors and other biographical 
tools, quotation books, books about hobbies, and 
books like the Boy Scouts’ Handbook. The Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature is intended for 
adults. But when sixth-grade children need _pic- 
tures or materials to supplement their book col 
lection on a given subject or to obtain facts 
about recent happenings, they should be intro- 
duced to the Readers’ Guide. If the library is for- 
tunate enough to have Rue’s Subject Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades, the child should 
be introduced to its use. In fact, what reference 
books any teacher helps the children to use will 
depend on what reference books are available. 

In addition to the usual library books that cir- 
culate and the general reference tools which we 
have already mentioned, there are source ma- 
terials and reference tools for the social studies 
which the child should be taught to locate and 
use. There are the various guide books, the hand- 
books of the local libraries, museums and art 
galleries, the legislative manuals or handbooks on 
local and state government, the local directories, 
the telephone directories, and the time tables of 
various transportation agencies and others. lhe 
newspapers include, of course, the papers which 
are especially issued for children. In addition to 
those of the library, there are also many other 
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sources for social studies materials which the child 
should know about. There are government agen- 
cies, private corporations, and local service or- 
ganizations such as the Chamber of Commerce to 
which the child may appropriately write for ma- 
terials of various kinds. 


SELECTION AND EVALUATION 
Ta second large class of reading skills in- 


clude those of selection and evaluation. The 
child has located the materials but he has to 
decide just what materials of all those he has lo- 
cated are worthy of selection for careful study. 
The skills of location do not stop at any arbitrary 
spot, and the skills of selection do not begin at 
any particular point. Selection and 
should be used together right from the very be 
ginning of the child’s work on the social studies 
project. 

Is the material pertinent to the problem the 
child is studying? The child has to know how to 
skim. He has to skim through the material to 
decide whether it is relevant or not. He has to 
skim through materials to get the main idea. 
He has to skim through materials to ¢ lassily these 
materials under various heads. He may have to 
skim through the materials to get specific answers 
to specific questions. 

When a child buys a comic book, he is selecting 
and evaluating reading materials. He probably 
selects the comic book because it is colorful, be- 
cause it has an easy vocabulary, and because it 
deals with an interesting subject which he al- 
ready knows quite a bit about. In much the same 
way, we can teach the child to distinguish facts, 
opinion, and fiction and to understand the worth 
and place of each. The more good books which 
a child encounters, the more we teach him what 
relevancy and authenticity are, the better able he 
is to judge the worth of the next book he en- 
counters. 


location 


ORGANIZATION 


HE third group of reading abilities are those 
§ footer in organizing materials. The ma- 
terials which the child reads are already organ- 
ized, but they have been organized for other pur- 
poses. The child in the social studies has to read 
a great many materials: different textbooks, ref 
erence books, library or trade books, and others. 
All these various materials will be consulted by 
the child for their particular parts that bear on 
the problem which he is studying. He must cull 
out from all these sources the matter relevant to 
the problem. These gleanings must then be re- 
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grouped to form a meaningful organization to 
facilitate use and retention. The child must know 
how to select the topic sentence, or the main idea 
of each paragraph. He must know how to give a 
name or title to a series of paragraphs to show 
what they are all about. The child must know the 
difference between main ideas and subordinate 
ideas. He must be able to assemble these main 
and subordinate ideas in outline form. ‘The child 
needs practice in abstracting and summarizing. 
\nything can be more readily and efficiently used 
if it is organized for the specific purpose. Ideas 
and retained better if we understand 
them and if we have grouped them together to 
show the important relationships. 


facts are 


ASSIMILATION AND RETENTION 

HE fourth group of reading skills needed in 
a social studies we have called those of 
assimilation and retention. We have already in- 
dicated that we can so organize the materials 
which we discover that the job of assimilating 
and retaining them will be considerably easier. 
There are, of course, several other factors to be 
considered. If the material is to be helpful to the 
must be able to understand it. Untor- 
most of the social studies materials we 
give to children are too difficult. The materials 
in our readers are much easier grade for grade 


child, he 
tunately, 


than the materials in the social studies books. Our 
social studies books contain a large technical vo- 
cabulary. There are also abstract words such as 
brotherhood, and _tol- 
erance. 

lake such a concept as the good neighbor idea. 
Such a concept may be difficult for a young child 
to understand. Perkins Oursler tells us: 
“A mother had been lecturing her small son, 
stressing that we are in this world to help others. 
He considered this, then asked somberly: ‘What 


civilization, democracy, 


Grace 


are the others here for?’ ”’ 

The child’s understanding may be on a very 
superficial level. I asked a seventh grader the 
other day, “What is socialism?” The word had 
occurred in his textbook. He replied, “That's 
something bad, isn’t it?” 

The difficulties of figurative language are even 
ereater for the elementary school child. Adelaide 
M. Ayer in Some Difficulties in Elementary 
School History describes some of the troubles 
which the children encountered when they read 
this paragraph in their elementary history books: 


Daniel Webster said of Hamilton, “He smote the rock 


resources, and abundant streams of revenue 


He touched the dead corpse of public credit 


of national 
forth 
and it sprang upon its feet “ 


burst 
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Among the responses to free-expression tests on this 
selection were these: 
Daniel Webster said that Hamilton a plenty of Govern 


ment has burst forward. He put his hand on the dead 


people and free to everybody and it grew to its feet 
When he touched the dead they would spring to their 
feet 
Daniel Webster said of Hamilton, “He stopped Mother 
Nature and fake rivers came instead. He stopped public 


credit and it was returned to him.” 


Hamilton tried to break up the nation. 


NOTHER reason why such history materials 
A are so difhcult for children is that there are 
so many topics included within a single book. A 
multiplicity of topics get into the textbook. Every 
so-called minority group has its heroes and his- 
torical events, and each minority group insists 
that these be included. Each state wants its heroes 
and cities in the picture. Lately we have even 
begun to consider the children. Well, the chil- 
dren have their heroes too, and they desire peo 
ple like Babe Ruth and Joe DiMaggio. 

The result is that our history books really 
don't have space to tell any story in detail. These 
books are really just manuals or outlines. ‘The 
more topics we add, the more concise we have to 
make the treatment of each topic. The more con- 
cise we make our treatment, the more difhcult it 
is for the children to get a real grasp of the sub- 
ject. The prevalent idea that paucity of treatment 
and limited details make for increased clarity 
is just about as wrong as any idea can be. 

Research has demonstrated that children retain 
very little of the concepts and information to 
which they are exposed in the social studies. It is 
hard to retain something that you don't under- 
stand. If the children not understand how 
Hamilton restored the credit of the new American 
republic any better than those excerpts would de- 
note, we cannot expect the children to retain very 
much. You can't retain what you never had. Our 


do 


first job is to simplify and clarify our social stud 
ies materials. Our second job is to see to it that 
the children really undertand the materials. Ou 
third job is to see to it that the children organ 
ize these materials for the purpose of the prob- 
lem which they have in mind; that they organize 
these materials so that they can be used and re 
tained. 


APPLICATION 


HIS last observation leads us to the final 
set of reading abilities which children need 


in the social studies, the reading abilities of appli- 
cation. We retain what we use. We discard what 
we don't use. 
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The reading abilities involved in application 
overlap with the other reading abilities which 
we have thus far discussed. A child has to know 
the difference between fact and fiction, the dif- 
ference between fact and opinion. We cannot put 
fiction to the same use as we put facts. We can 
use fact; fiction is helpful; but it is not to be used 
quite the same as factual material. Opinion also 
is very valuable. Sometimes an opinion is more 
valuable than a fact, but opinion is different from 
fact, and the way we use opinion should be dif- 
ferent from the way we use facts. The skills of 
outlining are important to application. In outlin- 
ing we must make decisions about relationships. 
We must decide what is principal, and what is 
subsidiary. We must decide what facts or opin- 
ions have to be grouped together, and what facts 
and opinions have to be separated. In applica- 
tion, we learn the importance of retention. If we 
do not relate ideas and skills, we cannot use them. 

The child needs to learn through experience 
that social studies materials can be used in many 
different ways for many different problems. Take 
the example of the Louisiana Purchase. The ma- 
terials that deal with that great event could be 
used in connection with the problem of the phys- 


ical growth of our country. These same materials 
would apply to the problem of the power of the 
President. These same materials could be used in 
a study of the relationships between France and 
the United States. The materials could be used 
in a consideration of the problems of exploration. 
The materials could be used in a study of the 
Westward Movement. The child will gradually 
sense that it is not the materials themselves which 
are of main importance but rather the use to 
which the materials can be put. 


OCIAL studies materials are to be read not 
S only for knowledge. There is the spirit as 
well as the letter, the faith as well as the fact. The 
intangibles have loomed large in the history of 
mankind—and in that of our own America. The 
child who does not capture some of this spirit, will 
have a drab, inert, and shallow conception of hu- 
man progress. 

It is here especially that biography and poetry 
have their place. So does the historical story. For 
America is more than deeds. It is people also. And 
our history should give us warm feelings toward 
the past and a deep sense of responsibility for 
tomorrow. 





COORDINATION OF WORK IN HIGH SCHOOL 


By Murpny J. Barr 
Hico High School, Hico, Louisiana 


OOPERATIVE planning by the history 
teacher and the English teacher proved 
advantageous to the senior students of 

Hico High School. Prior to the opening of school, 
these teachers examined the overlapping needs 
of students in the American history and English 
classes. Requirements for both classes included 
the ability to: formulate an outline, make a bib- 
liography, take notes, organize an original and 
interesting report, and compose a cogent article 
adequately portraying an important event. 

Too often in the past, the English phase of the 
history work was disappointing. Pressure of time 
seemed to preclude the practice of using history 
classtime to instruct the students in language 
abilities. Similarly, the English teacher was con- 
fronted with the problem of teaching language 
abilities with an inadequate fund of content ma- 
terial. Through coordination, the work of the 
students and teachers in the history and English 
classes would be facilitated. 

The students were encouraged to help in mak- 


ing suggestions and plans. Students realized addi- 
tional motivation in preparing an oral report or 
in writing a research paper which could be used 
in the history class. The ability to make correct 
outlines more rapidly was acquired through em- 
phasizing and using history outlines in both 
classes. 


HE English teacher made suggestions for 

supplementary history reading for particular 
individuals and for the entire group. In turn, the 
history teacher recommended that all students 
study certain literary selections under the direc- 
tion of the English teacher. Occasional opportu- 
nities were found for meeting with both teachers 
during a two-hour block of time. 

This instructional innovation proved that co- 
ordination of work is possible and desirable at 
the high-school level. The quality of work ac- 
complished by these students was exceptionally 
high. Especially important is the fact that the 
students were enthusiastic about the work. 





Simon Bolivar: Liberator 





Leonard A. Vitcha 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Dan Rodriquez 
Simon Bolivar Chairman 
José Petion 
Governor Anderson 
Announcer 


SOUND 


Cheers, ad lib remarks 
Gavel pounding 
Footsteps 


Station gong 
Minuet—18th Century 
Door open and close 


(Sound—Gong—Pause five seconds) 


Announcer: In observance of Pan-American 
Day, the Division of Social Studies presents ‘‘Si- 
mon Bolivar, Liberator.” 

Bolivar: The liberty of America is the hope of 
the universe. (Fade) I look forward to the day 
when these new nations will be bound together 
in peace. . . 

Announcer: Few gave heed to the prophetic 
words he uttered—Simon Bolivar, the handsome, 
dashing, aristocratic rebel of Venezuela. They ad- 
mired his courage and they followed him any- 
where he led. But when he spoke of another day, 
of the future—well, who can foretell the future? 
Today we know he was a man who lived 100 
years ahead of his time. Today we see his vision 
crystallizing into reality. Simon Bolivar, the rebel, 
had nothing to gain as a rebel; he had much to 
lose—wealth, position, security. He should have 
learned that early in life. But a man of courage, 
daring, and vision ignores everything but his own 
hopes and dreams. It is the year 1798. The place 
is the Spanish Governor's Palace at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. The occasion a brilliant New Year's Eve 
party. The Governor's lady has made a grand en- 
trance walking down the staircase of the Palace 
between two lines of handsome young Venezue- 
lan officers, the White Guards. One of the officers, 








This radio lesson was written by Mr. Vitcha, staff 
writer for WBOE, under the direction of the Division 
of Social Studies of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion, and was broadcast to senior high school social 
studies classes in observance of Pan-American Day. 











Simon Bolivar, was not in his place as the great 
lady made her appearance. Finally he came in. 


(Music—Minuet in background) 


Bolivar: Ah, good evening, José. 

José: You are very late, Simon. 

Bolivar: Yes, I know, José. 

José: The governor is looking for you. Ah, 
there he is now. 

Governor: (Off—Calling) Lieutenant Bolivar— 

Bolivar: Yes, Your Excellency. 

Governor: Come to the library. I wish to speak 
to you immediately. 


(Sound—Music fades farther in background 
slowly. Sharp footsteps. Door opens and 
closes. Music out) 


Governor: Now, Lieutenant Bolivar, what do 
you mean by coming in so late on this occasion? 
Who do you think you are—Napoleon? 

Bolivar: No, Your Excellency. I was practicing 
this afternoon— 

Governor: Practicing what? Explain yourself! 

Bolivar: I was practicing what George Wash- 
ington did when he saved the day for General 
Braddock at Fort Duquesne, Your Excellency. 

Governor: (Scornful) So you think you are 
George Washington, eh? 

Bolivar: He is my hero, sir. 

Governor: Your hero! Pah! Lieutenant Bolivar, 
look at me! 

Bolivar: Yes sir? 

Governor: (Scornful) Lieutenant Bolivar, you 
wear this uniform. It is very handsome. You look 
like a brave young man to me— 

Bolivar: Thank you, Your Excellency. 

Governor: But you will never fight. You are 
only a tin soldier. Do you know what the White 
Guards are called? 

Bolivar: 1 am told that we are called white 
mice, Excellency. 

Governor: Yes, white mice. (Mocking Laugh- 
ter) Yes, white mice! Do you know why? (Pause) 
Because you will never fight. We let you play at 
fighting. You are not Spanish. You were born in 
Venezuela. You will never be a king's officer, a 
part of the army of Spain! But, in spite of that, I 
like you— 
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Boliwar: Thank you, sir. 

Governor: Now, why do you play at fighting? 
You are rich; you own a great hacienda. Enjoy 
yourself. Forget this Yankee, George Washington. 

Bolivar: He was a great man, Your Excellency. 

Governor: He was a rebel! He fought against 
his king! And it is not wise to have a rebel as 
your hero. Carlos is your king, Lieutenant, and 
those who oppose him—well, I need say no more. 

Bolivar: I think I understand, Your Excellency. 

Announcer: Two years later young Bolivar was 
on his way to Madrid, Spain, where he became a 
dashing young courtier. His charm and winning 
personality made him many friends. But there 
was a serious side to his life. He studied lan- 
guages—French, Italian and English. He read the 
books of the great French writers—Voltaire, Mon 
tesquieu, and Rousseau who had inspired the 
French Revolution then in progress. Later he met 
his friend and tutor, Rodriquez, who took him on 
a walking tour of France and Italy. In Rome the 
two climbed the Monte Sacro, one of the seven 
hills of Rome. Rodriquez had been talking about 
Rome, its empire and its greatness. Then Bolivar 
spoke up.... 

Bolivar: Rodriquez, this past year I have read 
much—Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau. | have 
heard of the Revolution and how the French 
overthrew the king who misruled them. You have 
been speaking of Rome. Once it was a Republic. 
Then came the Augustus, 
Nero. They did nothing for freedom. 

Rodriquez: No, they did not. 

Bolivar: ‘They won glory, but now they are 
dust. What good is glory? They could have made 
their country free. Rodriquez, those rulers may 
be dead, but I think they can hear me. 

Rodriquez: What are you talking about? 

Bolivar: Vhis is what I say to them—You did 
much for your country. But you did not do 
enough. I am going to do for my country what 


emperors Caesar, 


you did not do for yours. I swear by the God of 
my forefathers that my hands shall never rest un- 
til they have delivered my country from the 
shackles of Spain. That I sweat and I shall never 
rest peacefully (Fade) until it is done. 
{fnnouncer: Two years later Bolivar returned 
to Venezuela, stopping off in the United States on 
his way. Revolution was brewing in South Amer- 
ica. Latin Americans disliked Jerome, the French 
King Napoleon's brother, who had been placed 
on the Spanish throne. It wasn't long before 
Bolivar was in the midst of the revolt. He helped 
organize a Society of Patriots and July 4, 1811, he 


made his first speech. poe 


(Sound—Background clamor. Ad lib — back- 
ground—Shouts of: Freedom! Freedom! Down 
with the French King! Liberty! Down with 
Napoleon! Long live the Republic!) 


Boliwar: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman! 
(Sound—Gavel rapping) 
Chairman: Order, gentlemen, order! 


(Sound—Background shouting down) 


solivar has the floor. 
Bolivar: (Impassionate) Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to many arguments about independence 
in this body and the Congress. For many days 
they have debated. We have debated. And gentle 
men, I say that the time for debate and argument 
has passed. What do members of the Coneress 
say? That we should await the results of the pol- 
icy of Spain. That we should proceed with cau 
tion. That great projects must be prepared with 
calmness. Were not 300 years of calm enough? Do 


they desire that we wait for 300 years more? 


Chairman: Sener 


(Sound—Background tumult. Ad lib cries of 
No! No! Enough! Long tive the Republic! 
Independence! The Republic! Fade— 
Hammering of gavel) 


Chairman: Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Order. Se- 
nor Bolivar has the floor. 


(Sound—Cries down) 


Bolivar: Let us fearlessly lay the cornerstone 
of South American liberty here and now. To hesi 
tate is to be lost. Mr. Chairman, I move that a 
committee from this body lay a resolution for 
immediate independence before the Sovereign 
Congress of Venezuela. 

(Sound—Pandemonium background. Ad lib cries 
of Bravo! Bravo! Long live the Republic! 

Independence! Down with the King! Fade.) 


Announcer: The next day the Congress of 
Venezuela adopted the resolution and Venezuela 
became a Republic. By 1813 a Spanish army de 
feated the Venezuelans and restored Spanish rule. 
Bolivar escaped to Colombia. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Bolivar had organized an army, invaded Ven- 
ezuela and defeated the Spaniards. There was 
great rejoicing but the Spanish did not give up 
easily. They counter-attacked and once more de- 
feated the Venezuelans. Bolivar took refuge in 
Colombia. When the Spaniards invaded Colom- 
bia to suppress the new government, he fled. He 
went to Jamaica and then to Haiti. By 1816, he 
was ready for a third attempt to free Venezuela. 





SIMON 


leave of the 


He took President of Haiti. 

Bolivar: Monsieur le President, we shall em- 
bark at dawn. 

Petion: Are you ready, General Bolivar? Your 
seven little ships and only 250 men—I have not 
helped you much. 

Bolivar: Monsieur Petion, you have helped me 
more than you know. Without your ships I should 
have nothing. But I have 4,000 guns, and with 
them 

Petion: Venezuelans will join you? 

Boliwar: | am positive of that Monsieur. Ven- 
ezuelans will never consent to Spanish rule as 
long as they can fight for freedom. But I must 
take leave of you, Monsieur. I thank you for your 
hospitality, your generosity, these ships, the guns 
you have provided. If there was some way I could 
repay you 

Petion: Vhere is, General. But I hesitate to ask 
it 

Bolivar: Ask it, 
to satisfy your request. 

Petion: General, there are still slaves in Vene- 
zuela. You fight for freedom for your country. 
Free those slaves, those miserable creatures. They 
love liberty as much as you do. 

Bolwar: | have never thought of that, Mon- 
President. I have not thought of the 
slaves. But we Venezuelans know what slavery 
means. We have been Spain's slaves. I give you 


Monsieur. I shall do my best 


sieur le 


my promise. I shall free the slaves as soon as I 
reach my country. ‘There shall be (Fade) one 
class of men in Venezuela. All shall be citizens. 

innouncer: Bolivar’s third attempt to drive 
the Spanish from Venezuela was successful. The 
people elected him president but he wasn’t satis- 
fied. Spanish rule must be swept away in all 
South Leading an army 
across the Andes under conditions of incredible 


American countries. 
hardship he drove the Spanish from Colombia. 
For six years he continued to fight the Spanish 
in Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. Along with San 
Martin, Sucre, and others he destroyed Spain's 
power in South America. Everywhere he went he 
was hailed as the liberator and loaded with gilts 
and honors. But something else fired his imagina- 
tion. Not long after peace had been restored, he 
was writing at his desk... . 

Dan: Excuse me, General Bolivar. 

Bolivar: What is it, Dan? 

Dan: You have a visitor. 

Bolivar: A visitor? Who is he, Daniel? 

Dan: A Mr. Richard Anderson from the United 
States, sir. 


Bolivar: Oh, the American Minister to Bogota. 


BOLIVAR: 
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Dan; Yes, he expects to attend the Panama 
meeting. 

Boltvar: Send him in, Daniel 

Dan: Yes, sir. | shall bring him in at once. 


immediately. 


(Sound: Footsteps fading off) 


1g 

Bolivar: Hmm! I am surprised that President 
Adams would send a representative to the Pan- 
ama meeting. Perhaps the United States 

Dan: (Off) General Bolivar will see you. This 
way, Sir. 

Anderson: Vhank you. 

Bolivar: How do you do, sir? I am very glad 
to welcome you to Venezuela, Mr. Anderson. 

Anderson: (Fade On) Thank you, General Boli 
ivar. | am honored by your willingness to see me. 

Boliwar: Not at all. Not at all. Lam happy to 
hear that you will attend the Panama meeting. 

Anderson: Yes, Henry Clay, our Secretary of 
State, has asked me to attend. And that is why 
I came to see you, General. Would you tell me 
the purpose of this meeting? 

Bolwar: 1 should be glad to, Mr. Anderson, 
This Panama meeting is a dream of mine. Oh, 
perhaps it will not come true. Dreams—well, you 
know what they are. But let me explain. Out of 
this Panama meeting, I hope, may come some 
kind of union of the American Republics. 

Anderson: \ union of the American Republics? 
Do you mean a great republic here in the western 
hemisphere? General, I am afraid 

Bolwvar: Yes, | know, Mr. Anderson. I know. 
It may not develop. It may not work. I said it 
was only a dream. I have not outlined it on paper, 
but it is an idea I have had tor a long time. 

Anderson: How would this union or republic 
work? 

Bolivar: It is an idea I have had for peace in 
the Americas. We must not fight among our- 
selves. We must be friends. All of us have fought 
for freedom. We have that in common. ‘This meet- 
ing in Panama should bring us closer together. 

Anderson: How would it prevent wars, Gen 
eral? 

Bolwar: Mr. Anderson, if each nation would 
send representatives to a General Assembly, that 


Assembly would consider and settle disputes 
prevent wars. 

Anderson: In my country anyone can get a 
square deal. He can go to court if he has suflered 
injustice or is involved in a dispute. Is that what 
you have in mind, General? 


Bolwar: That is it. One country would be as 
good as another. The General Assembly would 
be a court of law; a court of peace. 
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Anderson: Would it work, General? 

Boliwar: Mr. Anderson, I do not know. For 
fifteen years I have been a soldier fighting for the 
freedom of my people here. Now that we are free 
men, I do not want any more fighting. A General 
Assembly of the Americas could prevent it. Think 
of it—peace in the New World. Perhaps peace all 
over the world. (Fade) That is what I have in 
mind, Mr. Anderson—a dream? Yes. But the 
dream of one who wants peace. 

Announcer: The Panama meeting was held but 
it did nothing to make Bolivar’s dream come true. 
A few years later, 1830, he died. But Bolivar’s 
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dream did not die. In 1889 a union of the Ameri- 
can Republics was organized—the Pan-American 
Union. It was not just as Bolivar conceived it. 
But it is an attempt at cooperation, understand- 
ing and friendship among the nations of the 
western hemisphere. And it is working today. To- 
day some of Bolivar’s ideas—a General Assembly 
for peace—are a part of the United Nations char- 
ter. “The liberty of America is the hope of the 
Universe.” (Fade) 

Announcer: You have been listening to a pres- 
entation of SIMON BOLIVAR, LIBERATOR 
over your School Station. 





THE CIVIC EDUCATION PROJECT 


(Continued from page 100) 


illustrated publications sell for the nominal cost 
of 60 cents a copy, with liberal discounts on or- 
ders of ten or more. They are at once both 
scholarly and highly readable, and each is accom- 
panied by a separate leaflet called Hints and 
Helps which contains suggestions for putting 
“the pamphlet to work.” Teachers who have not 


seen them should by all means write for examina- 
tion copies.” 

These bulletins contain forthright, hard-hitting 
discussions of live current issues. Take The Isms 
and You, with the subtitle, How Two Big Isms 
Threaten Our Democracy ... and What Can Be 
Done About It. When this bulletin first appeared, 
back in the spring of 1950, it was serialized in the 
Boston Herald. “Sure,” a skeptic may say, “any 
newspaper is glad to get material on such emo- 
tionally charged topics as communism and fas- 
cism.”” But let the skeptics, if such there are, 
remember that this bulletin was prepared for 
high school students by educators who have no 
axe to grind except the laudable one of getting 
objective tools of analysis into the hands of Amer- 
ica’s youth. 

And let them remember that in these troubled 
days far too many administrators and teachers 
look fearfully over their shoulders at ghosts in 
the local community and timidly bypass the issue 
of communism, or any other issue that seems 
likely to arouse controversy. In contrast to these 


* Examination copies will be sent to any teacher upon 
request. Write to Comet Press Books, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


timid souls, the directors of the Civic Education 
Project seek out the controversial issues, believ- 
ing that the future of democracy lies in the solu- 
tion of the questions upon which public opinion 
is deeply divided, and believing that America’s 
youth, in whose hands the future lies, has every 
right to face these issues squarely and see them in 
clear perspective. 

We said in the beginning of this article that 
this was, in part, the story of two men. But the 
story is larger than Directors Mahoney and 
Holmes. An imposing list of eminent educators 
serves on the Advisory Committee and as con- 
sultants on specific problems, and financial sup- 
port for the project has come from a wide and 
representative variety of individuals and organi- 
zations. So a project started in the minds of two 
men has expanded to an evergrowing group of 
educators and lay citizens. Tangible evidence of 
a quickening public interest in this kind of edu- 
cation has been the appointment of a director of 
civic education for the state of Massachusetts. 

And what of the future? Much remains to be 
done, the directors say. “The Project . . . should 
produce more pamphlets, the kind that students 
will read and like, and revise them from time to 
time. It should develop materials for the elemen- 
tary school, an area not yet touched. It should 
bring in experts to produce film and radio scripts. 
It should try to make Civic Education an inte- 
grated part of the program of teacher-training 
institutions. A long, hard job still lies ahead. An 
adequate program of Civic Education will be in 
the making for some time to come.” 





Wanted: More Librarians 


Helen Freund and Miriam Sandrow 








CCORDING to the Bible, Joseph in Egypt 
had a dream forecasting the lean and 
the prosperous years to come. We don’t 

have to rely on the dream strategy when we have 
the facts staring us in the face. All that we can do 
is to face them—and then to translate thought 
into action. Amazingly enough, the facts about 
library services and their prognostications for the 
future are not common knowledge. The serious 
shortage of librarians in general, and school li- 
brarians in particular, may not be familiar to all 
persons interested in education. 

On the national level, the United States Office 
of Education, the Library Service Division, the 
American Library Association and, to a consider- 
able degree, the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and the American Histori- 
cal Association influence the extension and im- 
provement of library service throughout the 
country. These organizations are not only con- 
cerned with publications and the outlining of 
programs, but also with the training of school and 
teacher librarians and the accreditation of library 
schools. Notwithstanding the nobility or aca- 
demic acumen surrounding their efforts to fur- 
nish staff, establish standards and criteria, and 
develop techniques, they will inevitably fall short 
of the mark for various reasons. One very prom- 
inent reason being not enough young people are 
interested in the library profession! 

What significance does this fact hold for the 
teacher of social] studies? Why should he be con- 
cerned? The answer is simple. He has a marvelous 
opportunity to influence students to consider this 
work as a future career. Because of the very na- 
ture of the subject matter, he knows how essential 
it is for the library to be an integral part of his 
program. Therefore, the social studies teacher is a 








“This article,” Mrs. Freund wrote in the letter 
accompanying her manuscript, “is the result of some 
intensive study of library services in the school system 
attended by my four children.” Mrs. Freund has done 
graduate work in social studies at Adelphi College. 
Mrs. Sandrow, her collaborator, is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 








natural as a counsellor and guide to students 
seeking suggested areas for life work. 

Since the use of the library is endemic to social 
studies, teacher and pupil demonstrate time and 
time again the positive advantages to be found in 
its use and the usefulness of its guardians. ‘The 
teacher who considers the intrinsic value of his 
helpfulness in recruiting young people to this 
decidedly under-manned profession will be truly 
considering one of the real needs in education. 


HERE is every reason to believe the library 
Tea play an increasingly important part in 
the educational program. Statistics are available 
to prove that the growth of the school library 
during the past decade has been rapid and ap- 
preciable. In Baltimore alone, the budget for 
books, magazines, and rebinding increased some 
$7000 in 1946, to $82,727 in 1951. The United 
States Office of Education estimates that there are 
30,333 centralized libraries in elementary and 
secondary schools; most of them in high schools. 

This growth has not been accidental. The en- 
richment of the school curriculum, the project 
method, the activity program, have all conspired 
not only to create a new role for existing school 
librarians but also to make it imperative that 
every good school house one. Adventures with 
supplementary data and explorations into ref- 
erence materials having replaced the studied 
devotion to the textbook, the real and purposeful 
help of the school librarian is essential to prob- 
lem-solving techniques practiced in all good 
schools. It is hoped that this trend will increase 
and multiply. This will not happen unless many 
more students apply for admission to library 
schools, and state requirements are somewhat 
modified. 

Despite some increase, most schools do not as 
yet provide for any type of library service, thereby 
depriving their pupils and teachers of a most 
effective tool in education. The recognition of 
the need has been established in academic circles, 
but its implementation has had a truly educa- 
tional lag. Again and again, parent-teacher groups 
and citizens’ committees for better education are 
requesting the promised advantages that library 
facilities offer to the children. Again and again 
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they will be shocked to learn that many moons 
will pass before any available candidate will even 
apply for the position which they are so anxious 
to fill. 

Social studies teachers are vitally concerned 
with this problem. One of their essential require- 
ments for full coverage of their problems is the 
use of good source material and direction in lo- 
cating this material. Only they have witnessed the 
thrill of discovery some student feels when he 
finds some pertinent information. Theirs was the 
appreciative ear that received the results of the 
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struggle; they helped instigate the search. Some 
boy or girl, through their efforts, has uncovered 
hidden civilizations—or simply learned to under- 
stand the tides of this one. But they were the 
catalyst! 

Social studies teachers must use their influence 
to inspire avid readers and well-integrated, out- 
going personalities with an interest in learning 
to look into the promises and rewards of library 
work as a career. Since the publicity from library 
schools reaches so few, this type of guidance is 
urgently needed. 





\ MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE 


By STELLA KERN 


Miss Kern is Vice-President of the Chicago Council for the Social Studies and a director 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. 


LET is a never-to-be-forgotten word coined 
from the initial letters of Scandinavian 
Life Experience ‘Tour, Last year the Na- 
tional Education Association Travel Bureau in 
co-operation with the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the Danish Society of Denmark 
planned such a tour for twenty five social studies 
teachers selected from twenty-two states. Leaving 
New York on July 16, in a giant Scandinavian air- 
liner, they arrived in Copenhagen seventeen 
hours later. 

These American visitors lived for a week in 
the Magleas Folk School neat Copenhagen. While 
there, Danish teachers joined with the Americans 
in discussions of common school interests and of 
ways to develop mutual understandings through 
the study of related social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems. Government ofhcials lectured on 
such interesting topics as: “Pattern of Danish 
Life and Culture as Seen by an American”; “Pat- 
tern of American Life as Seen by a Dane”; “Den 
mark, the European Culture and Historical Back- 
ground”; “A Social Studies Program in an Ameri 
can High School.” 

Danish, Norwegian and Swedish countrysides 


gave the travelers opportunities to view modern 


schools, a ceramics factory, a cooperative farm, a 


factory making hand-blown glass, a beautiful 
manor house, scenic fjords, old viking ships, and 
stately palaces filled with art treasures. Each 
country had an air of its own; yet in each the 
glow of the Scandinavian welcome was in evi 


dence everywhere. 


OPENHAGEN, Oslo, Stockholm have city 
t- halls rivalling the palaces in beauty and ar 
chitectural design. Each city has modern apart- 
ment buildings and slum areas are conspicuous 
by their absence. These cities of the north have 
natural harbors from which the fisherman of 
today set forth like the Vikings of a thousand 
years ago. Clean, flower-bedecked and wrapped in 
the charm of the European continent, these urban 
centers made a lasting imprint on the visitors. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
entire trip was living in the homes of the teach- 
ers, meeting their friendly families, enjoying their 
food, sharing their jokes and answering questions 
Are all Americans rich? What is youn 
salary? Does every school teacher own an auto 


such as: 


mobiler Are your steaks always two inches thick? 
Their homes are filled with books, flowers and 
oil paintings. Their children are quiet and ex- 
ceptionally well-mannered. ‘These scholarly, dem- 
ocratic peoples are guided by a high standard of 
professional ethics and have a deep concern fon 
world problems. 


HE American teachers turned homeward 
"T iittea with respect for their new friends and 
a desire to return someday. Other teachers may 
share this experience because again in 1953 the 
National Council for the Social Studies is offering 
two SLET tours. For application blanks, write to 
Paul Kinsel, Director, Travel Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Hawaii: A Unit for the Upper Grades 


Phyllis O. Edwards 





HIS unit on the Hawaiian Islands can be 

adapted to the intermediate ‘or upper- 

elementary grades. The Islands are now in 
the spotlight. Periodicals discuss the pros and 
cons of admitting Hawaii as the forty-ninth state. 
Flagmakers are proposing various patterns for a 
new arrangement of stars in the national emblem. 
Congress is weighing the problem of representa- 
tion. The Islanders themselves are wondering 
how the new arrangement will affect their lives. 
\nd recent international events give impetus to 
the demand that Hawaii and Alaska be granted 
statehood. ‘There is, therefore, a lively enough 
issue to interest elementary pupils in gathering 
information about Hawai. 


MOTIVATING QUESTIONS 


Why are the Hawaiian Islands a valuable as- 
set to the United States? 

How did the United States secure the islands? 
Why are they called ‘““The Crossroads of the 
Pacific’? 

Why has the raising of sugar become a leading 
industry? 

Why are the pineapples the second most im- 
portant crope 

Why docs Hawaii attract many visitors each 
year? 

How has Hawaii gained the name, 
of the Pacific’? 


“Paradise 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Write to flagmakers to learn how they feel 
about the design of a possible new flag, in 
the event Hawaii is granted statehood. 

Make a product map. 

Seek information from steamship companies, 
airlines, and other transportation facilities. 
(Up to filteen years ago no one ever went to 
Hawaii except by ship, a five-day journey. ‘To- 
day the Islands are ten air hours from the West 
Coast of the United States.) 

Plan an imaginary trip to Hawaii emphasizing 





Dr. Edwards, to whom we are indebted for this 
unit, is director of elementary education at Cedar 
Crest College in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 





the best ways to travel from pupils’ homes; 
scenic attractions to visit (as Hanalei Valley, 
Waimea Canyon, Diamond Head, Kapiolani 
Park); clothing needed (average temperature 
of Hawaiian Islands is seventy-five degrees at 
sea level). 


CORRELATION WITH GEOGRAPHY 


Names and location of islands 

Soil and crop resources 

Lhe schools 

Native sports 

Hotels (for example, the Moana Hotel at 

Waikiki Beach) 

Tourist attractions: 
Navy Base, Waikiki Beach, Honolulu Inter- 
national Airport, etc. 


HisvoricAL Aspects 


Hawaii before it became a posession of the 
United States 

Hawau's contributions in World War II 
Prospects for statehood 

Strategic importance of Pearl Harbor 
Vanishing illiteracy among the natives 
Hawaii in the air age 


tm) 


ARI 
Mural or posters to show Hawaiian life as it is 
today 
Scrapbooks of clippings from current literature 
Pictures of oriental art, Hawaiian crafts, paint 
ing, and sculpture 


SCIENCI 


Several topics could be noted here, among them 
a study of climatic conditions on the Islands and 
the recent eruption of the volcano, Mauna Loa, 
on the Island of Hawaii. The Islands are entirely 
volcanic and are really the tops of a mountain 
range that reaches above sea level. 


Music AND DANCING 


1. Kautkt (Hawaiian interpretation dance) 
2. Guitar and ukulele music in recordings 
Aloha Oe and Prayer of Shipwrecked Men 


. 
j. Simple dances and rhythms to native music 
5. Appropriate radio and television programs 


» 4 
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CoLorFuL HIGHLIGHTS 


Several new and exciting words add local color 
to a “magic carpet” trip to Hawaii. The hosts 
greet visitors with their cordial singing of Aloha 
and then present them with leis of carnations, 
camelias, ginger, orchids, roses, and hibiscus. The 
fragrance of these flowers, which hang as garlands 
over one’s head, is entrancing and a lei may be 
worn a day or two before it wilts. 

Visitors never forget the hula dancing, with 
its intricate footwork and swaying bodies. The 
movements tell traditional stories most of which 
are based upon nature and love. Some of the 
dances are done singly, but more often by six or 
more women. 

In Hawaii the word for feast or picnic is luau. 
Foods include roast pig, pineapple, papaja, many 
varieties of raw fish, plus pot, a kind of paste that 
takes the place of bread and is eaten with the 
fingers. 


FREE FitMs ON HAWAU 
Association Films, 35 West 45th St., New York 19. 


Wings to Hawaii. 3 reels, sound, 1949. Romantic Vaca- 
tion Island (for adult audience). 


California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co., 
Chicago Division, 33 South Clark St., Chicago 3. 
Hawaiian Harvest. g reels, 1936. Sugar industry. 


Kop ’A. 3 reels, color, 30 minutes, 1947. Scenic beauty 
in Hawaii. 


Hawaiian Press Bureau, 1040 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


Hawatian Interlude. 1 reel, sound, color, 10 minutes, 
1948. Travelogue showing high lights of the five major 
islands of the Hawaiian group. 

Hawai, Paradise Plus. 3 reels, sound, color, 30 minutes, 
1947. Sugar production and general information. 

Treasure Island. 3 reels, sound, color, 30 minutes, 1948. 
Second most important industry, pineapples. 


United Air Lines, 80 East 42nd St., New York 17. 


High Way to Hawaii. g reels, sound, color, 28 minutes. 
Air trip from San Francisco to Honolulu. 


RENTAL FILMS 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 


Hawaiian Native Life. sound, black-and-white, 11 
minutes. 1940. Rent $2.50. 


Books 


H. T. Follett. Ocean Outposts. New York: Scribner's, 
1942. (illustrated) (Grades 6-8) $2.75. 

C. B. Hawes. Dark Frigate. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1924. 

E. A. Mills. Your National Parks. Boston, Mass.: 


ton Mifflin Co., 1917. (Grades 7-9). 


Hough- 


V. Quinn. Picture Map Geography of Pacific Islands. Phil- 


adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. (Grades 5-8) $2. 

N. Van der G. Sanchez, Stories of the States. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1941. (Illustrated) (Grades 7-9) 
$2.50. 


PAMPHLETS AND TEXTBOOKS 


Margarite Henry. Hawaii in Story and Pictures. (Illus- 
trations by Kurt Wiess). Chicago: A. Whitman, 1946. 
50 cents. 

Ling Ai Li. Children of the Sun in Hawaii. Boston, Mass.: 
D.C. Heath and Co., 1944. 48 cents. 

Helen Gay Pratt. The Hawaiians, an Island People. 
(Grades 5-6) New York: Scribner's, 1941. $2.12. 

Helen Gay Pratt. In Hawaii a Hundred Years. (Grades 
5-8). New York: Scribner's, 1939. $2.40. 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


Hawaiian Press Bureau, 1040 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D.C. 

Sugar in Hawaii. A small folder on the importance of 
the industry. 

Mainland Inquiries. 
schools, industries, etc. 

Statehood for Hawaii. Remarks of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 


Folder on Hawaiian climate, 


Pan-American World Airways 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
N., Long Island City 1, New York. 

Hawaii. This pamphlet describes scenic attractions of 
Hawaii. 
Visitors Bureau, 2051 Kalakaua Ave., Waikiki, 
Honolulu. 


Colorful Hawaii. A descriptive booklet which is ac- 
companied with a travel supplement entitled “Hawaiiana.” 


News RELEASE 
Hawaii Statehood Commission, Box 3775, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


Hawaii Statehood News. Supported by Public Funds 
and distributed in the interest of statehood. 


ADDRESSES OF FLAGMAKERS 


Abacrome Inc., 455 West 45th St., New York. 
Annin and Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Chicago Flag and Decorating Co., 823 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 

Several different types of culminating activity 
would be suitable, such as displays, music pro- 
grams, puppet shows, dramatizations of trips to 
Hawaii and programs of films. A miniature luau 
or Hawaiian feast would surely captivate interest 
as a time of happy fellowship, highlighted by eat- 
ing, dancing and singing. Pineapple and sugar 
cookies could represent the products; other fes- 
tivities are left to the imagination of the teacher 


and pupils. 





How to Give Oral Examinations 
William Dunwiddie 








OCIAL studies students do a lot of discus- 
sion work, but those who speak effectively 
rarely have an opportunity for an oral ex- 

amination. Generally, written examinations are 
given priority when we want to know what learn- 
ing has taken place. Oral examinations take more 
time to administer than written tests, but they 
can be a very useful tool in evaluating learning 
experiences. 


PREPARATION 
OTH you and your students must prepare for 
B an oral examination. You must: 

1. Prepare several examination questions. 
These may be problem situations in which sev- 
eral choices or alternatives are presented. The 
student is expected to justify his choice and show 
why he has eliminated other alternatives. 

2. Explain clearly to your students why an 
oral examination is being given and how it will 
be conducted. You may distribute the examina- 
tion questions the day before the examination is 
to be given. This will enable each student to 
prepare carefully a well organized answer. Ex- 
plain to your students that each will be given at 
least two minutes and not more than three min- 
utes to discuss one of the examination questions. 

3. Establish cooperatively with your students a 
criteria for performance evaluation. Preparation 
and organization of the answer, completeness of 
the answer, and evidence of application of ideas 
and concepts learned in the unit being studied 
are points which might be considered. Ratings 
could be on the basis of 5 for outstanding, 4 for 
good, 3 for average, 2 for weak, 1 for poor. 

4. Prepare students to assist in evaluating each 
other’s performance in an oral examination. 
Emphasize that “ratings rate the rater” and in- 
sist that all ratings be based on factual informa- 
tion or the “reason why.” This will tend to in- 








“I have found that this evaluation technique is 
worthwhile,” the author writes, “and thought it 
might be of interest to other social studies teachers.” 
Mr. Dunwiddie is a social studies teacher in the high 
school at Neenah, Wisconsin, and is a past-president 
of the Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies. 








crease sound thinking and reduce favoritism. 
A class committee may examine a student under 
the supervision of the teacher, or an entire class 
may assist in evaluation by giving the oral ex- 
amination as a report to the class. 

5. Be prepared to ask a few specific questions 
when a student has finished presenting his pre- 
pared discussion. Have your students who are 
helping conduct the examination do the same. 
This will test the ability of the student to ‘think 
on his feet.” 

6. Decide with your students whether they are 
to be permitted to use notes during the examina- 
tion. Each should know the criteria upon which 
his oral work is to be judged and must clearly un- 
derstand the procedure that is to be followed. 


CONDUCTING THE EXAMINATION 


HERE a class committee assists you in 

7, conducting the oral examination, have 
the rating committee seated around a table at the 
back of your classroom. ‘This procedure may help 
your shy students gain more confidence than if 
they were called before the entire class. What- 
ever method you use, allow between two and three 
minutes for each oral examination. If you follow 
up each oral examination with a brief question- 
ing of the student and a discussion of his per- 
formance, a total of five minutes per student will 
be needed. This follow-up discussion can be very 
worthwhile. 

After each student has completed his oral ex- 
amination, the rating committee and the teacher 
should talk over the rating which is to be given 
the student for each point of the established 
criteria. The student being rated should probably 
be excused during the discussion of ratings. But 
afterward all ratings should be made available to 
him and the justification for each rating should 
be made clear. 

Where a class committee is being used for rat- 
ing, it may be best to have each committee mem- 
ber specialize on a particular point of the criteria. 
The teacher, of course, should rate each stu 
dent on all points of the criteria. Each stu- 
dent's final grade on his oral examination should 
be determined cooperatively as a composite of 


both student and teacher ratings. 
(Concluded on page 134) 
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Breaking the Ice 


Robert D. Hall 





HE junior high school was larger than the 

usual one and appeared even larger to the 

incoming seventh graders. They had come 
from smaller buildings where they had been “big 
men on campus” and had felt secure in then 
knowledge of building facilities, classmates and 
teachers. 

Now they found themselves again at the “bot- 
tom of the ladder,” with new physical surround- 
ings, new teachers, new subjects, and new class- 
mates to adjust to—not to mention a departmen- 
talized situation as contrasted with their former 
one-teacher arrangement. 

How could ‘we help these children to feel at 
home in the new school? How could we help 
them to become acquainted with each other and 
with the faculty? I decided to do something 
about it in my home room, as well as in my classes 
in English and the social studies. 


Dik Project 


VERYONE likes to look at pictures. Why 
EK not bring snapshots, label them and put 
them on the bulletin board as a kind of Who's 
Who of Kenmore Junior High 7B-14? The re- 
sponse was good, Because some brought pictures 
of their bulldogs and dachshunds, we may even 
have to start a board for pets only. Soon, ou 
display was completed. In fact, it was such a suc- 
cess that we began thinking of ways to enlarge 
upon it. Why not carry the idea outside the class- 
room and into the whole school? It would be an 
excellent way to acquaint students with the school, 
and was rich in opportunities for oral English. 

After some class discussion, the students de- 
cided it might be best to divide into small groups 
in order to canvass the entire building of some 
seventy rooms and offices. After school, groups 
were dispatched to cover all three floors of the 
building to interview teachers, the principal, and 
other administrative and clerical personnel. Here 
was exploration with a purpose. 

The pictures were arranged to show the ad- 





Ihe author of this article teaches English and social 
studies at Kenmore (N.Y.) Junior High School. 





ministrative organization of the school, with the 
superintendent and his deputy at the top; then 
the principal and his assistant; and then depart- 
ment heads and teachers. Two boys enjoyed play 
ing the part of ace photographers by taking pic- 
tures of the superintendent and his assistant. 
This was one way that seventh-grade boys, in 
such a large system, were able to meet their su- 
perintendent of schools personally. 


BRANCHING Out 


VEN at this point, our work did not end. 
E The social studies program for the yea 
embraces the study of New York State history, 
beginning with the community and local govern- 
ment. Now we decided to extend our project to 
the community, state, and national government 
to familiarize ourselves with the names and offices 
of our public officials. Accordingly, letters were 
written to local, state and national leaders. One 
boy insisted on writing to the President of the 
United States requesting a picture for our bul- 
letin board, and soon we had a gallery of the most 
important local, state, and national figures. 

Before we were through, students had had the 
experience of conducting interviews, introducing 
themselves and explaining our project, exploring 
their school, visiting the municipal building, 
talking with the village clerk, writing letters and 
receiving answers, and gaining a rewarding pi 
torial outline of some of the more important ad 
ministrators of their school, community, state 
and nation. 

This project need not be a stereotyped one. 
There are always new faces in the political world, 
and the project we developed could be readily 
adapted to numerous other fields, such as art, lit- 
erature, science, music, ol historical figures ol a 
particular period. 

Probably the most valuable outcome was the 
fact that the students became familiar with many 
previously unknown names and faces. Young peo- 
ple of this age are on the bridge between child 
hood and adulthood. It is to be hoped that the 
personal touch added by correspondence with 
many of the leaders planted an enduring curi- 
osity and aroused an interest in government and 
public ofhcials. 
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Notes and News 








J. Montgomery Gambrill 


May 5, 1880-January 13, 1953 





James E. Blakemore 


October 11, 1914-December 25, 1952 





John Montgomery Gambrill, one of the found- 
ing fathers of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and president of the NCSS in 1927-28, 
died on January 13, 1953. He was chairman ol 
the group that called the meeting at which the 
National Council for the Social Studies was or- 
ganized on March g, 1921, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, at the time of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. He served on the commit 
tee that drafted the first permanent constitution 
of the NCSS adopted at the second meeting of 
the Council held in Chicago on February 25, 
ig22. During his term of office as president of 
the National Council in Prolesso1 
Gambrill again worked on a revision of the Con- 
stitution of the NCSS which was adopted at the 
Phroughout his 


1927-28, 


eighth annual meeting in 1928. 
professional life he was keenly interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to the teaching of history and 
eovernment. He was an active member of the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies and 
was president of that group in 1922-23. 

He began his career as a high school instructor 
in i898 in the public schools of Maryland. He 
later became a supervising principal, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction in’ Mary- 
land, and treasurer of the Maryland State Board 
of Education. He served as editor of the Atlantic 
Educational Journal, editor of the department 
ol secondary S¢ hools, History Vea hie rs Magazine, 
and editor of the book review section of Fistor 
cal Outlook from 1921 to 1925. He contributed 
to National Council publications and served as a 
section editor in the 17th Yearbook The Study 
and Teaching of American History. In addition 
to his writings and editorial collaboration on sey 
eral books, he has contributed important articles 
to professional journals in education and the 
sor ial sc1ences. 

Professor Gambrill joined the faculty of Teach 
ers College in 1913 and became Professor Emert- 
tus of History in 1942. Following 1942 he served 
as visiting professor of American history at Johns 
Hopkins University until the time of his death. 





James E. Blakemore, an active member of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, and a 
social studies teacher since 1943 in the Great Neck 
High School, Great Neck, New York, was killed 
in a plane crash at Teheran on December 25, 
1952. He had been awarded a traveling Ford 
Fellowship for 1952-53 to study in the Near and 
Far East. Mr. Blakemore was born in Amastad, 
New Mexico. He was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts by the College of the Ozarks in 
1935, and the degree of Master of Arts at Teach 
ers College in 1938. He did further graduate study 
in the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University. 

Before joining the faculty at Great Neck High 
School, Mr. Blakemore was a teacher of history 
and social studies at the New York Institute for 
Education of the Blind; at Central High School 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma; and at the Birch Wathen 
School, New York City. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies and editor of its Proceedings when he 
accepted the traveling fellowship. He was a con 
tributor to Social Education and served as editor 
ol News Notes of the National Council for the 
Social Studies in 1952. 

His wile Arlene Mance Blakemore, school psy- 
chologist in Scarsdale, New York, was traveling 
with him and was also killed in the crash. Their 
plane was traveling from Isfahan to Teheran and 
crashed in a fog as they were approaching the 
landing strip. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 

The headquarters office of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies frequently receives in 
teresting letters about the activities. of social stud- 
The following letter reached us a 
short time ago, and permission was asked of the 
writer to reproduce it in the Notes and News 
Department of Social Education. We believe 
this report will serve as an inspiration to other 


ies teachers. 


social studies teachers. How many of you can 
follow the lead of these teachers from Coffeyville? 
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Dear Mr. Hartshorn: November 29, 1952 

We thought you would consider the Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, delegation to this National Council 
for the Social Studies Convention noteworthy. 

We qualify for the “each-one-get-one” slogan. 
Three of us have been NCSS members for years 
and had attended one national convention each. 
The other three became members here in Dallas. 

Our superintendent, V. A. Klots, and the Board 
of Education believe in the professional benefits 
to individual teachers and the school system in 
attending such meetings. So the school station 
wagon was checked out to our planned cross- 
section group and about half of our expenses will 
be met by the Board of Education Travel Fund. 
Our six-person delegation is made up of two from 
the elementary level, two from junior high, one 
from senior high and one from our junior col- 
lege. We are unanimous in praise of the infor- 
mation, inspiration, exhibits, and hospitality of 
this Dallas convention, and so want to express 
ourselves. Attendance at Buffalo might be even 
greater if our cross-section delegation idea were 
pushed and administrators would offer some as- 
sistance as in our case. 

We have covered the convention with as little 
duplication in attending sessions as possible and 
feel we got a great deal from it. We like particu- 
larly the attention to the problems of the various 
levels of social studies teaching. 

Ellsworth R. Briggs 
Head of Social Science Dept. 
Coffeyville College 
C. P. Neis, Vice Principal and 
Government Teacher 
Senior High School 
Kathreen Norfleet and 
Mrs. Mary Downey 
Social Science 
Roosevelt Junior High 
Mrs. Pauline York 
4th Grade, Whittier School 
Mrs. Mabel Pfister 
gnd Grade, McKinley School 
Coffeyville, Kansas 
(Population 18,000) 


Middle States Council 


On April 17 and 18, 1953, the Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Hotel Henry Hudson, 
New York City. The National Council and the 
local social studies councils will join in sponsor- 
ing the meetings. 

The theme of the conference will be “Citizen- 


ship: 1903—1953—2003.” Friday, April 17, will be 
devoted to visits to classes in selected schools and 
to the UN. In the evening ideals of citizenship 
will be discussed. On Saturday morning there 
will be two groups of panel discussions. The first 
at 9:30 a.m. will include “Contemporary Empha- 
ses on Citizenship Education,” “Human Rela- 
tions in Citizenship Education,” “The Role of 
the Community Agency in Citizenship Educa- 
tion”; the second at 11:00 a.m. will include 
“Citizenship Education in the Elementary 
Schools,” “Developing Citizenship Responsibility 
and Leadership Among Gifted Students,” “De- 
veloping Citizenship Among Slow Learners 
Through Experiences,” and “Citizenship in the 
General Education Program in Liberal Arts and 
Teachers Colleges.” Teachers whose classes will 
be visited on Friday will participate in the 11 
o'clock discussions on Saturday. 

More than 20 of the distinguished presidents 
of the Council have indicated that they will at- 
tend the Anniversary Luncheon on Saturday. 
John A. Krout, Dean of the Faculty of Political 
Science at Columbia University, and Roy F. 
Nichols, Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, will be the speakers; 
Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will be toastmaster. There will be a 
reception in honor of the former presidents im- 
mediately following the luncheon. 

For further information or to secure a program 
write to the secretary Edwin A. Barton, Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, or the chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee, Manson Van B. Jennings, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

E. M. T. 
Kansas 

Dr. John H. Haefner addressed the meeting of 
the Kansas Council for the Social Studies in 
Wichita, November 6, held in connection with 
the meeting of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. An informal tea for the state group was 
sponsored by the Wichita Council with Miss Gail 
Campbell in charge. 

M. C. 


Louisiana 


Approximately three hundred Louisiana social 
studies teachers attended a two-day meeting spon- 
sored by the Louisiana Division, NCSS, July g1- 
August 1, at Baton Rouge. Consultant for the 
meeting was W. H. Cartwright of Duke Univer- 
sity, a member of the NCSS Board of Directors. 
Addresses, demonstrations and small-group dis- 
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cussions dealt with two topics: “Developing 
Democratic Attitudes and Ideals” and “Develop- 
ing Social Studies Skills.” One topic was consid- 
ered each day. Group leaders included John 
Garrett, William Eglin, and Grace Bailey at the 
high school, junior high school, and elementary 
levels respectively. B. F. Mitchell, head of the 
Department of Education at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity welcomed the group to the LSU campus. 
M. W. 


New Councils in Pennsylvania 

Recent news of the formation of new local and 
state councils includes creation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council for the Social Studies at Harris- 
burg on December 31. Dr. R. W. Cordier is its 
first president, and the executive secretary is Sam- 
uel McHenry, York High School. The Pennsyl- 
vania Council will hold its first spring meeting 
in Harrisburg in April. Contact Mr. McHenry 
for further details. 

Another group in Pennsylvaniz has organized 
on the local level. It is the Allegheny County 
Council for the Social Studies and includes in its 
membership teachers of the county schools and 
independent school districts. James Kehew of 
West View reports the group plans monthly 
meetings. Lloyd Garrett, Coraopolis, is president. 


J. K. 


Minnesota 

Activities in the North Central states include 
a meeting of the Minnesota Council for the Social 
Studies at the St. Paul Hotel in St. Paul on 
October 24. General session speaker was George 
F. Budd, president of St. Cloud Teachers College. 
Participants in the morning panel discussion, 
“The New Social Studies Curriculum,” were 
Evelyn Thies, St. Paul; Myrtle Enders, Albert 
Lea; Viola Pederson, Worthington; and Evelyn 
Larson, Rochester. Members of the elementary 
level group discussing “Aids to World Under- 
standing” were Taimi Ranta, Hamline Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Eva Dratz, Minneapolis; Mrs. Marjorie 
J. Angell, St. Paul; John J. Jurkobich, Duluth 
Branch of the University of Minnesota. The jun- 
ior high level discussants included Conrad A. 
Hoff of St. Paul, President of the Minnesota 
Council; Lydia Belthius, Duluth Branch of the 
University of Minnesota; Emanuel Berning, Long 
Lake; and Margaret Schmidt, New Ulm. Partici- 
pants in this panel for the senior high school level 
were Julius Opheim, Rochester; Douglas Davis, 
Minneapolis; Harold Hagg, Bemidji; Edna Nel- 
son, Winona; Donald Read, Austin; and Edith 


West, Minneapolis. Luncheon speaker was Elvin 
Stakman, School of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota and Chairman of the Commission of 
100 of UNESCO. His topic was “Science and In- 
ternational Understanding.” A. B. 


Greater Cleveland 

A one-day institute on Saturday, November 15, 
was the result of the cooperation of the Greater 
Cleveland Council for the Social Studies and the 
Northeastern Section of the Ohio Council of 
Geography Teachers. Held in John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, the meeting was chaired by 
Mildred Danklefsen of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. The meeting included business sessions of 
both organizations. The morning joint sessions 
included speakers on various topics in the field 
of geography, while the afternoon sessions dealt 
with the social studies. Morning speakers in- 
cluded Preston E. James of Syracuse Univer- 
sity; and H. W. Hopwood of Republic Steel 
Corporation. Allen Y. King of the Cleveland 
Public Schools was luncheon speaker. Mrs. Ade- 
laide Blouch and Ruth Kohlmetz of Lakewood, 
Virginia Thurtle of Euclid, Joseph Maddox of 
Lyndhurst, Bessie Kenny of Shaker Heights, and 
Mrs. Sarah McMullen and J. R. Cunningham of 
Cleveland participated in the afternoon panel- 
type discussions. The brief summary of institute 
highlights was given by Edna E. Eisen of Kent 
State University. Globes, maps and books were 
displayed in the high school foyer as an impor- 
tant part of the meeting. C. K. 


Florida 


The Florida Council for the Social Studies 
published in January, 1953, the first issue of its 
news bulletin, Trends in Social Education. Rich- 
ard E. Gross, Florida State University, is serving 
as editor of this publication that is to be issued 
quarterly. The Florida Council is to be con- 
gratulated on their attractive and informative 
publication. 

The issue features an article that lists services 
and benefits of membership in the National 
Council for social studies teachers. There is a re- 
port from the Florida delegation that attended 
the NCSS meeting in Dallas last November; a 
report on a short course in civics from Pinellas 
County; a listing, with brief comments, of new 
materials; greetings from the president of the 
FCSS, Mrs. Louise Blanchard of St. Petersburg; 
and an editorial stressing the value and role of 
the publication as an organ for Florida social 
studies teachers and the opportunities that face 
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the newly organized Florida Council for the So- 
cial Studies. 

The publication reports on the speaking tour 
through the state made in January by the im- 
mediate past president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, Julian C. Aldrich. 

On January 17 the Florida State University at 
‘Tallahassee held its Second Annual Social Stud 
ies Conference in which Dr. Aldrich participated 
by addressing the luncheon meeting on “Trends 
in Social Studies Instruction,” after which he 
chaired a panel discussion on “Priorities in Citi- 
zenship Education.” Panel members were FSU 
James Prothro (political 
Malcolm Parsons (public administration), and 
Florence ‘Tryon (Demonstration School); from 
the State Department of Education, Sam Moorer, 
Director of the Division of Instructional Field 
Services; and from Leon High School, Mary 
Schornherst, chairman of the social studies de- 
partment. The conference opened with a morn- 
ing session at which Dean Mode L. Stone of the 
FSU School of Education gave the address of 


professors science) 


welcome. ‘This was followed by two addresses: 
“Contributions of Economics to the ‘Teaching of 
the Social Studies” by Clark Lee Allen, chairman, 
FSU Department of Economics; and “Contribu- 
tions of Anthropology to the Teaching of the So- 
cial Studies” by Robert Anderson, FSU depart- 
ment of Anthropology. All meetings provided an 
opportunity for discussion from the audience. 
The new Florida Council for the Social Studies 
will retain its relationship to the Florida Educa- 
tion Association and will be the social studies 
section of that organization. R. E. G. 


Northwest Pennsylvania 


The Northwestern Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies will hold its Fifth Annual Con- 
ference at the State ‘Teachers College, Edinboro, 
on April 16. There will be a publishers exhibit 
of social studies teaching materials, along with 


the program. Following the business meeting ol 


the Council there will be two concurrent section 


meetings—one for secondary teachers and the 
other for elementary teachers. At the secondary 
level meeting Allen Y. King, Director of Social 
Studies, Cleveland Public Schools and past presi 
dent of the National Council for the Social Stud 
ies, will discuss “Improving Discussion ‘Tech- 
niques in Social Studies Instruction.” At the ele- 
mentary teachers meeting Clara E. Cockerille, 
Assistant Superintendent of Armstrong County 


Public Schools, will lead a discussion on ‘“Readi 


ness for Social Studies.” This will be followed by 
two more concurrent sessions with Clara E. 
Cockerille addressing the elementary teacher 
group on “The Problem of the Poor Reader and 
the Social Studies” and R. J. Ferguson, University 
of Pittsburgh, speaking at the secondary teachers 
meeting on “Western Pennsylvania: A Study of 
American Life.” 

At the dinner meeting John A. Wallace, Direc- 
tor of Undergraduate Studies at Boston Univer 
sity, who has been a leader of a number of stu 
dent and teacher study tours in Europe, will 
speak on “European Recovery.” i. V. #. 


Ohio 


On October 24 the Northeastern Ohio Coun 
cil for the Social Studies met at Kent State Uni- 
versity. Gabe Sanders, Kent State, was program 
chairman. At the opening general session, Alan 
F. Griffin, Ohio State University, spoke on “The 
Social Studies Teacher in a Changing World.” 
This was followed by the business meeting and 


Northeastern 


dinner. The evening meetings opened with a gen- 
eral session on “Audio-Visual Aids to Learning” 
with a showing ot selected films and an evaluation 
by a panel and the audience. The meeting then 
broke up into section meetings at the elementary, 
junior, and senior high school levels that featured 
further demonstrations and discussion. Elemen- 
tary group panel: Sumner Vanica, Visual Aids 
Director, Akron public schools; Rita De Santis, 
Lincoln School Akron; Ann Seruch, Spiler Ele- 
mentary School, Akron; Junior high school panel: 
Kenneth Weber, Audio-visual aids Director, 
Warren Public Schools; Lela St. John, Jennings 
Junior High School, Akron. Senior high school 
panel: Roy Wenger, Coordinator of Audio-Visual 
Education, Kent State University; Louise Hamil 
ton, Central High School, Akron; and Martha 
Stewart, Kent State University High School. 
H.-L. D. and G. S. 


All social studies teachers and social studies o1 
ganizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school organization and other items of gen- 
eral interest to social studies teachers. Mail you 
items as early as possible to Merrill F. Hartshorn, 
Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: Ellsworth R. Briges, Eleanor M. Phomp- 
son, Martha Chumbley, Mary C. Wilson, James 
Kehew, Alice Brandt, Clarence Killmer, Richard 
E. Gross, Luther V. Hendricks, Harris L.. Dante 
and Gabe Sanders. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 





Last month in this column we presented a few 
suggestions we hoped would prove helpful to the 
person who is just beginning a collection of 
pamphlet materials for use in social studies teach- 
ing. Because of space limitations we directed our 
attention primarily to government publications 
and pamphlet series. In addition there are count 
less industries, trade associations, labor unions, 
non-partisan organizations, religious groups, edu- 
cational institutions, foundations and commer- 
cial publishers, all of whom are producing free 
and inexpensive materials for school use. One 
indication of the number of such publishers is 
the fact that when Ralph Adams Brown resigned 
last year from the editorship of this column, well 
over 200 letters were sent to various publishers 
informing them of the name and address of the 
new editor to whom they should send materials 
for review. 


Pamphlet Publishers 


Perhaps one of the simplest ways of discover- 
ing publishers of pamphlet materials is to con- 
sult the suggested-readings section at the end ol 
the chapters of some textbooks, particularly in 
the problems-of-democracy field. Moreover, at 
least one fairly prominent problems textbook 
lists in its appendix the names and addresses of a 
great many such publishers. 

In the November 1952 issue of Social Educa- 
tion we reviewed Good Reading (a Mentor Book, 
New American Library of World Literature, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22: 15th rev. ed., 1952. 
, cents) which in one section lists with 
brief annotations the names and addresses of 
nearly 50 pamphlets publishers (pp. 187-89). 

But possibly the best single source on pam- 
phlets publishers and their publications is Free 
and Inexpensive Learning Materials (Division of 


226 p. 35 


Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn.: 5th ed., 
194 p. $1). This booklet lists and annotates 2521 
pamphlets and posters, classified under 270 head- 
ings. Single copies of many of the entries are 
free, while only a few of the items cost more than 
50 cents. No pamphlet was listed unless it met 
minimum standards of timeliness, clarity, and 
objectivity, thus insuring its suitability for school 


use. Some of the items included in this booklet 
may become dated all too quickly; nevertheless, 
the names and addresses of pamphlets publishers 
should prove to be virtually indispensable to the 
teacher who is just beginning a pamphlets col- 
lection. And for the teacher with a very consid- 
erable collection, here is the means for filling in 
some of the inevitable gaps. 

Again, let us urge consideration when writing 
to pamphlets publishers. Unless ordering by title, 
ask either for a list of publications or for pam- 
phlets on a specific subject. 


Sponsored Materials 

Iwo examples of materials sponsored by re- 
ligious organizations are Social Action and Social 
Progress, the former being published six times 
yearly by the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches and by the 
Action of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church (289 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10: $1.50 for six issues or 25 cents 
for a single copy), and the latter being published 
ten times a year by the Department of Social 
Education and Action of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church (830 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7: $1 per 
year or 15 cents for a single copy). Social Action 
for November, 1952, presents a well written and 
interesting analysis of the Hollywood movie in- 
dustry, and concludes by examining the relation- 


Commission on Christian Social 


ship of the churches to the film industry. Interest- 
ing and pertinent articles in recent issues of Social 
Progress include: Gertrude Bancrott, “Older Per- 
sons in the Labor Force” (September 1952); Sen 
ator Paul H. “Ethical Standards in 
Government” (October 1952); Justice William O. 
Douglas, “The Black Silence of Fear” (Novem- 
ber 1952); and Paul Lehmann, ‘The Christian 
Faith and Civil Liberties” (December igs2). 

The League of Women Voters of the United 
States may well be the best known of the non 


Douglas, 


partisan political organizations (its national head- 
quarters is at 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). Established in 1920 and “dedicated to the 
principles of representative government estab 
lished in the Constitution of the United States,” 
the League, supported by some 106,000 members, 
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publishes a good deal of material, particularly in 
the area of national politics, that should prove 
useful for social studies instruction. As a periodi- 
cal, The National Voter is a four-page leaflet 
published twice monthly when Congress is in ses- 
sion; otherwise monthly except July and August; 
the subscription price is $1 per year. Each issue 
of the National Voter has a timely feature article 
and averages from three to six other articles and 
items of news. During the political campaign last 
fall, several pamphlets were made available such 
as: On the Record (zo cents) which in graphic 
form presents the vote of each Congressman on 12 
key issues of the last two years and of each Sen- 
ator on 12 key issues of the past six years; and 
Congressional Strings on the Public Purse (2g p. 
15 cents), an explanatory essay on the relation of 
Congress to taxation, appropriations, and the fed- 
eral budget. 

The National Planning Association (1606 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C.) is a 
non-profit, non-political organization with a pub- 
lications program aimed primarily at the mature, 
adult reader. Released by the NPA in December, 
1g52, were Staffing the Presidency (Planning 
Pamphlets No. 80: 78 p. $1) and Case Study No. 
1o—The Lapointe Machine Tool Company and 
United Steelworkers of America (82 p. $1). The 
former analyzes the organization of the Executive 
Office of the President and concludes with certain 
recommendations. The latter is a case study 
from which an enterprising teacher can draw a 
good deal of material for presentation to social 
studies classes—a real history of constructive labor- 
management relations, a history in which labor 
and management have successfully utilized col- 
lective bargaining to promote industrial peace as 
well as prosperity for workers and investors. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Two items in the area of labor-management 
relations are worthy of attention. One is Mature 
Collective Bargaining: Prospects and Problems 
(Institute of Industrial Relations, 201 California 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4: 1952. 
88 p. 50 cents), the proceedings of a series of pub- 
lic lectures in which representatives of business, 
labor, and government contribute articles relat- 
ing to the problems of collective bargaining. 
Though this includes a great deal of good ma- 
terial for teachers, the booklet is not designed 
either in content or format for high school stu- 
dents. 

Another publication in the area of labor-man- 
agement relations, but also having implications 


in the area of social legislation, is Fringe Benefits 
—1951 (Economic Research Dept., Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., Washington 6: 1952. 32 
p- $1), a largely statistical study of the nonwage 
labor costs of doing business. This study, based on 
data from 736 companies representing the larger 
banks, manufacturing industries, and utilities, 
found that the cost of fringe benefits to these 
companies amounted to 18.7 percent of the total 
payroll, or $644 per employee for the year 1951. 
The data presented are important, but only the 
mature and probably adult student will glean the 
full significance of the data presented. 


CIO Pamphlets 


Publications of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.) generally appeal to the interests and 
reading abilities of high school students. Such 
materials are normally quite inexpensive and 
deal with a wide variety of economic problems. 
Two of their periodicals are The CIO News, their 
official weekly newspaper ($1.50 per year), and 
Economic Outlook, a monthly survey of current 
economic facts ($1.50 per year). Among their 
pamphlets, which frequently make extensive use 
of graphs and cartoons, are: 


How Big Is Big Business? showing the effect of the growth 
of monopoly on the life of the average American (15 
cents). 

Wage Policy in Our Expanding Economy, a report pre- 
sented to the Wage Stabilizations Board to support the 
United Steel-workers’ presentation in connection with 
their wage case (50 cents). 

How Should Productivity Increases Be Shared, a pamphlet 
that defines productivity and discusses how labor and 
consumers share in rising productivity (15 cents). 

Who’s Doing the Saving? an analysis that debunks the 
belief that workers are piling up large personal sav 
ings (15 cents). 

State Taxes Hit Low Incomes Unfairly, which shows how 
an overwhelming proportion of the state taxes come 
from sales taxes which hit low-income groups harder 
than any other group (15 cents). 

Danger Ahead for ’53 and ’54? an analysis of danger spots 
in the American economy, and the conclusion that we 
must expand our ability to consume if we are to avoid 
a recession (15 cents). 


American Foreign Policy 

In Strengthening Our Foreign Policy (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 189, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th St., New York 16: 1952. 28 p. 25 
cents) the Public Affairs Committee has published 
the report of a study group of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation. This analysis notes some of 
the weaknesses in the process by which our cur- 
rent foreign policy is formulated and concludes 
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by making several recommendations for constitu- 
tional and administrative reform. 

One key to the administration, and probably 
also to the formulation, of our foreign policy is 
the State Department. Joan David's Inside the 
State Department (Manhattan Publishing Co., 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12: 1952. 64 p. 75 
cents) is an illustrated pamphlet that makes a 
readable analysis of who conducts our foreign 
relations, and how the Department functions at 
home and abroad. 


International Affairs 


Anyone seriously interested in getting materials 
for teaching about the United Nations should 
certainly invest 15 cents in the purchase of Where 
t» Go for UN Information (Dept. of State Publi- 
cations 4648, for sale by Supt. of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 
1952. 35 p. 15 cents). This booklet lists no specific 
items, but if you're looking for pamphlets, films, 
filmstrips, and posters on the UN, if you want to 
know the official sources of information on the 
UN and its specialized agencies, if you are looking 
for the addresses of information centers, libraries, 
and voluntary organizations, if you want bibliog- 
raphies or study kits or discussion guides—if you 
want any of these, consult Where to Go for UN 
Information and you'll find dozens of names and 
addresses to which to send letters for bibliogra- 
phies or specific materials. This little pamphlet 
is indeed a gold mine of information. 

If you or your students are planning a visit to 
UN headquarters in New York City, Your United 
Nations, published by the UN Department of 
Public Information (Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27: 1952. 53 p. 50 
cents), should give you a useful preview of what 
you may see. Beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and charts of council chambers, Your 
United Nations should make your visit consid- 
erably more worthwhile. And for those who are 
unable to come to New York, this pamphlet pre- 
sents a history of the construction of UN build- 
ings on New York’s east side, together with a well 
written analysis of the functioning of the various 
UN agencies in their new setting. 

Together We Are Strong (Dept. of State Publi- 
cation 4614, for sale by Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.: 1952. 40 p. 20 cents) is a small, illustrated 
pamphlet that graphically presents a fundamental 
fact that, if recognized and acted upon, will be 
the basis for survival of the free world as we know 
it today. The emphasis in this booklet is upon 


material rather than spiritual resources, but it 
effectively presents facts and figures to demon- 
strate the United States’ dependence upon other 
countries. And in its plea for international co- 
operation it sets the philosophic background for 
Narcotic Drug Control and Food and Population, 
respectively the November and December, 1952, 
issues of International Conciliation (Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th 
St., New York 27: 15 cents each, or $1 for a yearly 
subscription). The former deals with the history 
and with the current and future problems of in- 
ternational narcotic control; the latter deals with 
the problem of mobilizing the world’s food re- 
sources to bring sub-marginal diets for countless 
millions up to an accepted standard of health- 
fulness. 

Another contribution of the Foreign Policy 
Association’s Headline Series is The Economy of 
Spain (Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 15: 1952. 62 p. 35 cents). The pres- 
entation is scholarly, the maps and graphs highly 
effective. And it presents a clear indication of the 
need for drastic governmental and social reforms 
if the economy is to become strong and if the 
standard of living is to be raised. This booklet 
makes no attempt to pass judgment on the ideo- 
logical controversy precipitated by the Spanish 
Civil War; its objective is merely to analyze the 
economic potential of Spain and the methods that 
might be used to modernize the country’s econ- 
omy. 

In Second Report to Congress on the Mutual 
Security Program (Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 
1952. 48 p. 30 cents), ex-President Truman makes 
his semi-annual report to the Congress on the 
Mutual Security Program, replete with charts, 
graphs, diagrams and maps. It is a story that is 
now a part of modern history, a story of a posi- 
tive program for a strong and free world, a story 
in which American initiative strives to create an 
environment for peace and security in the four 
corners of the world. 

In World Labor Today (League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 East 1gth St., New York 3: 1952, 
54 P- 35 cents), Robert J. Alexander has at 
tempted to survey the highlights of the trade 
union movement on six continents. In so doing 
he gives attention to developments in most of the 
countries of the world with the notable exception 
of the United States and the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, which, the author asserts, require more de- 
tailed, separate treatment than a general survey 
pamphlet can give. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley and William G. Tyrrell 





INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


Recent Audio-Visual Materials 

American Indians—their life, activities, and tra- 
ditions—have long been colorful topics in the so- 
cial studies curriculum. The interrelationship be- 
tween natives and newcomers is a constant theme 
in American history. The Indians’ problem of 
living by the use of available materials under 
different geographical conditions makes the sub- 
ject a suitable one for introducing the study of 
home and community living. Traditional arts and 
ceremonies also provide vivid contacts with the 
past. Moreover, in any study of local history, In- 
dians of the area are the first American settlers. 

Audio-visual materials produced in the past few 
years provide realistic impressions of Indian life 
on the North 
room aids furnish examples that help to achieve 
clear understanding and accurate concepts about 


American continent. These class- 


Indian affairs. They are also useful for suggesting 
the possibilities of integrating the Indian se- 
quences into other areas of the program—such as 
art, music, and English. ‘They must be used, how- 
ever, with some basic understanding of the sub- 
ject derived from careful reading of authoritative 
published works. Only recent releases that are use- 
ful and that are readily available are mentioned 
in this review.' 


Indians of the West and South 


It is not surprising that a large number of films 
and recordings have been inspired by Indians of 
the Southwest. Here, in the pueblos, was achieved 
a high level of civilization. Brightly colored speci- 
mens of artistic craftsmanship make the south- 
western tribes particularly attractive subjects for 
the color motion picture camera. 

Pueblo Heritage®? furnishes an over-all view of 
the present-day life and appearance of the Pueb- 
los. The entire organization of the film—like oth- 

* Producers or primary distributors are listed for each 
of the titles 
the first reference. 

P. Lorrilard Sales Offices and Alan Shilin Productions, 
j50 W. 56th St., New York 19 


The full name and address appear only in 


ers in the series—has been skilfully planned by 
the producer with the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior. It emphasizes the cultural heritage, shows 
in detail masterpieces of craftsmanship, and il- 
lustrates effectively Pueblo life in modern New 
Mexico. It is an excellent film for establishing, 
in the upper elementary grades, an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Pueblo past and pres- 
ent. 

Villages in the Sky® is an abbreviated motion 
picture view cf Pueblo life but covers much the 
same material and information. It is a suitable 
film, even though lacking the remarkable under- 
standing Cisplayed in Pueblo Heritage. 

Land of the Pueblos* is another film approach 
to the once-flourishing culture in New Mexico. 
Here there is attention to the natural scenery and 
vacation facilities, but the film also examines the 
remains of the Indian villages and the life and 
ceremonies that prevailed in them. 

Miracles on the Mesa® describes the civilization 
of the Hopi Indians of Arizona. An unusually 
beautiful document, the film is also an under- 
standing and sympathetic treatment of the Hopi's 
way of life. Scenes of Hopi agricultural methods 
and Hopi dances and crafts stamp this a su- 
perior presentation for audiences in the upper 
grades. 

Navajo Country® brings elementary school au- 
diences into this same general region. Navajo 
achievements and activities are graphically re- 
ported in motion picture views of livestock-rais- 
ing, rug-making, and jewelry designing. As such, 
it is a stimulating portrayal of the relationship 
between people and their natural environment. 

The Navaho’ isa filmstrip account of traditions 
and customs in their contemporary setting. By 


stressing the clash of cultures, these photographs 


‘Avalon Daggett, 44 N. Orange Dr., Los Angeles 36 

‘Film Bureau, Santa Fe Railroad, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, and offices in Amarillo, Galveston, Oklahoma 
City, Topeka, and Los Angeles 

®*P. Lorrilard and Alan Shilin Productions 

* Audio Visual Education Services of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; distributed by International Film 
Bureau, 57 FE. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 

"Life Filmstrips, Time and Life Bldg., 
Plaza, New York 20 


Rockefeller 
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provide stimulating material for a mature exam- 
ination of the situation. 

Very American—Very Indian’ is also a straight- 
forward, clearcut filmstrip explanation of the 
place of the Navajo and Sioux in today’s world. 
Like the filmstrip on The Navaho, this title is 
most suitable for discussions of the subject in the 
upper years. 

Indians of the Southwest® is a filmstrip series 
on the subject. Excellent artistic re-creations of 
historic views are combined with modern scenes 
in two Strips on pre-historic Indian life. This com- 
prehensive summary also pictures life of the 
Pueblo, Hopi, and Navajo in the present time. 

American Indians of the Southwest’ illustrates 
musically cultural differences in the area. These 
songs and dances were recorded in the actual res- 
ervations a few years ago and are typical of the 
ceremonies and music of ten different groups. 

Songs of the Chippewa and Songs of the Sioux™ 
are significant recordings of the music of these 
two tribes. The music, on long-playing record- 
ings, was originally recorded from Indian per- 
formers some 30 or 40 years ago. These Indians 
were some of the last survivors familiar with the 
old tribal traditions before they came under mod- 
ernizing influences. Frances Densmore, eminent 
authority on Indian music, edited the materials. 
Her informative notes supply information and 
references for understanding the tribal customs 
and even for duplicating many of the ceremonies. 
Similar recordings, although of less prominent 
tribes are Songs of the Yuma, Cocopa, and Yaqui 
and Songs of the Pawnee and Northern Ute. 

Fallen Eagle reviews the great period of Sioux 
history in numerous beautiful scenes. The motion 
picture also indicates the conflict between Sioux 
and newcomers. Without sentimentality, but 
with considerable sympathy, the film treats mar- 
riage ceremonies, arts and crafts, and other as- 
pects of the everyday life of the Sioux. It is an- 
other outstanding film in the series for older 
groups. 

Seminoles of the Everglades, the first in the 
P. Lorrilard film series, takes viewers into the 
Seminole communities of the Florida swamps. It 
is another informative portrayal of the competi- 


* Folkways Records and Service Corp., 117 W. 46th St., 
New York 19. 

*Stillfilm Inc., 171 So. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 5. 
California. 

* Folkways Records and Service Corp. 

* Archive of American Folksong, Music Division Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

2 P. Lorrilard and Alan Shilin Productions. 

3 Ibid. 
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tion between the Indian and his natural and hu- 
man surroundings. Although the film lacks the 
superior touches of later titles, and has advertis- 
ing that is far more obtrusive, this account has a 
place in junior high classes, and above. 

Seminoles'* is a brief motion picture case- 
study of the tribe for audiences on any level. It, 
too, shows the natural setting of the Seminoles’ 
life and their arts, crafts and other activities in 
colorful panoramas and closeups. 


Indians of the East and North 


The Longhouse People’® is the major recent 
film production dealing with Indians of the north- 
ern and eastern regions of the United States. It 
is a thoroughly outstanding document that should 
be valuable for studying these tribes in almost 
all school years. Remnants of the Iroquois on a 
Canadian reservation re-enact several of the cere- 
monies that are part of their heritage. ‘Their 
prayers, songs and dances leave a powerful im- 
pression on viewers as members of the tribe per- 
form ceremonies for rain and good health, at the 
time of death, and to acknowledge a new leader. 

Learning About the Past’ shows how archeolo- 
gists excavate, study, and interpret buried evi- 
dence of Indian life. With careful attention to as- 
pects of the mound-builders of the region, this 
motion picture will give elementary school au- 
diences a profitable explanation of an important 
phase of studying about Indians. 

A Glimpse of the Past," a companion film, re- 
lates the fruits of the archeologists’ efforts. It 
shows how museum displays of Indian life and 
environment can be constructed from a few scat- 
tered findings. 

How Indians Build Canoes" presents in a brief 
motion picture the use of simple tools and avail- 
able raw materials to produce the essential means 
of transportation of the section. While it is a 
detailed view of the craftsmanship involved, sup- 
plementary information would be necessary for 
groups planning the actual construction of an 
Indian canoe. 

Masks of the North American Indians’ pro- 
and International Film 


* University of Minnesota 


Bureau. 

* National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20, and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Illinois, and regional offices. 

* Audio Visual Center, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

* Thid. 

* National Film Board of Canada and International 
Film Bureau. 

* National Film Board of Canada and Stanley Bowmar. 
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vides a comprehensive filmstrip view of masks 
made and used by Indians from the Iroquois 
country to those on the northwest coast. It fur- 
nishes close-ups of several used in The Long- 
house People. These colorful examples of crafts- 
manship in wood are excellent for achieving an 
understanding of art work and for learning about 
the actual ceremonies for which they were made. 


Totem” consists of important examples of this 
well-known art form of the northwest coast In- 
dians. The motion picture explains history of 
totems and indicates their part in Indian life of 
the area. It is another display that helps mate- 
rially to reveal the arts and traditions of native 
Indian life. 


*” National Film Board of Canada. 





HOW TO GIVE ORAL EXAMINATIONS 


(Continued from page 123) 


If an entire class is to listen to each oral ex- 
amination, more examination questions must be 
prepared so as to avoid too much duplication in 
the discussions. If a class committee is doing the 
evaluation, students not immediately involved 
in the examination should have a specific assign- 
ment such as the preparation of a research paper. 
This is an important part of the planning for an 
oral examination if the teacher is to be free to 
devote full attention to the examination itself. 
It is necessary that your students realize that, 
although the procedure is different, the usual ex- 
amination conditions (quiet, no talking) should 
prevail in the classroom. 

It is helpful if each student provides the rat- 
ing committee with a 3-by-5 card prior to the 
examination on which is: (1) his name, (2) the 
question he has selected, (g) the rating criteria 
that has been set up, (4) space for comments. This 
card may be returned to each student to inform 
him of the results of his examination. 


EVALUATION AND COMMENTS 


ITH a class of thirty students, perhaps 

three class days may be needed to plan 
and administer oral examinations. Some may 
object that too much time is needed for this 
method of evaluation. But the examination is a 
learning experience in itself for all who take part 
in it including those students who are on the 


rating committee. And the time seems well used 
when you listen to a boy express his ideas clearly 
and ably and you know that if he were to try to 
write them down on paper he would do very 
poorly. 

Written discussion questions are always difh- 
cult to grade. Oral examinations enable you to 
use discussion questions, have help in rating 
them, and there are no papers to correct. 

Students should be sensitive to the standards 
upon which their performance is being judged. 
Sensitivity to and awareness of these standards 
comes more easily where students share in de- 
veloping them. 

Students who share in rating oral examinations 
may, in turn, be rated by you on such points as: 
(1) skill in questioning, (2) skill in selecting evi- 
dence for the justification of a rating, (3) fair- 
ness or ability to rate without favoritism, (4) skill 
in applying standards of performance consistently. 
The members of the rating committee should 
probably be required to take their oral examina- 
tions before the other students do so. 

A word of caution should be added. Oral ex- 
aminations are worthwhile, but they should be 
used sparingly. In no way do they substitute for 
other evaluation techniques. They supplement, 
and if wisely used by a skillful teacher, they may 
be a valuable tool for finding out what has been 
learned. 





So long as teachers are engaged in teaching they will always be interested in knowing 
the extent to which each step is in the right direction and how successfully the final ends 
of instruction are being achieved. Evaluation thus becomes more than just the last step 
in the process of teaching. It assumes significance as a continuing check at every stage with 
a view to constant testing of the values of teaching techniques. (Quoted from page 170 
of the Handbook for Social Studies Teaching, prepared by The Association of Social Studies 
Teachers of the City of New York, and published by the Republic Book Company, 1951.) 





Book Reviews 








Tue Use or Resources In Epucation. By Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. Introduction by John Dewey. A 
Publication of the John Dewey Society. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 174 pp. $4.00. 
This recent publication of the John Dewey So- 

ciety embraces considerably more than the title 

suggests. It is a veritable source book, guide and 
inspiration for educators who are sincerely in- 

terested in the development of the school as a vi- 

tal instrument for informed, enriched living 

which touches all elements of community life. In 
her carefully documented descriptions and diary 
accounts of cooperative learning experiences in 
the two rural schools in Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia with which she was associated, Miss Clapp 
informs the reader of the many steps taken by her 
and her teachers to organize the schools as social 
institutions which would reach out in significant 
ways into the homes, occupations, recreational 
activities and spiritual life of the communities. 

Her material deals with specifics, as is indicated 

by these notes taken from the index of the book: 

“analysis of needs of the community,” “discover- 

ing educational resources,” “meeting health 

needs,” ,“overage boys in primary grades,” 

“growth in competence and understanding of 

children,” “log cabin—housewarming of,” “three 

R’s—children’s facility in,” “parents: advisory 

board,” “community-school newspaper,” “summer 

activities.” 

In the excellent, brief introduction by John 
Dewey, the importance of method in the educa- 
tion of children and adults is emphasized. ‘The 
method of training—inside or outside the school 
forms character.”” Dewey deplored the extent to 
which progressive education has been misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted and suggested that it be 
kept in mind that truly progressive education 
characterizes the school where education is “mak- 
ing progress.” Dewey mentioned as the “most 
widespread and marked success of the progressive 
education movement the significant change in 
the life-conditions of the classrooms.” 

The boys and girls in the classrooms under 
Miss Clapp’s direction experienced learning ac- 
tivities where education was making progress. 
The reader expects to find that the health and 
personal needs of the children in these rural com- 
munities have been met. It comes as a bit of sur- 
prise to find in the anecdotal records of one of the 


teachers that the pupils had investigated similar- 
ities between the rural festival at Sabine Farm 
and spring customs in Kentucky, in relation to 
studies of life among the Roman people. The 
teacher comments that “the fact that children in 
rural areas as elsewhere can share in the world’s 
culture was impressed upon us.” This is but one 
illustration of the manifold ways in which inter- 
relationships between living in the local commu- 
nity and the great outside world, past and pres- 
ent, were developed in the two schools under 
consideration. Where teachers and parents are 
truly motivated to work together to utilize to the 
full their personal and physical resources, as was 
true under Miss Clapp’s leadership, education can 
really “make progress.” 

This reviewer has only one quarrel with The 
Use of Resources in Education—its title. How- 
ever, once the reader has begun to scan its pages, 
its value for enriching the lives of learners and 
the members of the communities they represent 
will be apparent. This publication is recom- 
mended with genuine enthusiasm to all educa- 
tors who want to develop cooperative living and 
learning experiences in schools which are truly 
social institutions in their communities. 

Loretta E, Kee 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


UNITED NATIONS AND WorLp Community. By A. 
H. Feller. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1952. 
ix + 153 p. $2.50. 

This volume on the United Nations and World 
Community deserves a place alongside John Mac- 
laurin’s The United Nations and Power Politics 
and Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris’s Part- 
ners: United Nations and Youth on the library 
shelves of social studies teachers. Its chief values 
are its brevity, its compactness, its readability, 
and its conclusions as the seasoned judgment of 
the General Counsel of the U.N. 

Feller refuses to take sides between those who 
maintain that world law must come before world 
community and those who contend that world 
community must precede world law. He asserts 
that both are indispensable to government. In 
sketching the development of the United Na- 
tions he stresses the increasing role of the Gen- 
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ia er wud — College Credit eT eas 


Western Illinois State College, in cooperation with the National Education Association 
Travel Division, is offering six excellent itineraries to teachers for which college credit 
(graduate or undergraduate) will be granted: 


New England, Gaspé Peninsula, Quebec, Montreal, and Niagara Falls. June 22- 
July 16 ($235) 


Great Lakes Region—by motor coach through Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota— 
as far north as Port Arthur, Canada. To acquaint teachers with the resources of 
this strategic region. ($298). 


Canadian Rockies (Banff and Lake Louise), Yellowstone, and Seattle. July 21- 
August 21 ($388). 


Alaska—Inside Passage, Kodiak Island, Seward, Anchorage, and Sitka. July 21- 
August 14 ($503). 


Mexico—Laredo, Monterrey, Quadalajara, Uruapan, Mexico City, and Taxco. 
July 22-August 22 ($314). 


Western Europe—by air, touring eight countries by motor coach. June 19-August 8 
($1,196). 


For further information write A. B. Roberts, Tour Coordinator, 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 





| 
| 














eral Assembly and the victory of the liberal con- 
structionists over the strict constructionists of the 
charter, making it a “living charter.” He con- 
siders the Marshall Plan the “greatest interna- 
tional emergency effort of all time” and the work 
of UNICEF outstanding. According to him the 
technical assistance program has done much with 
little, but he warns that such programs must be 
geared for the long term rather than the immedi- 
ate future. 

‘The author of this book discusses frankly some 
of the differences among the U.N. powers, but 
points to the development of world statesmen, 
the increasing contact among specialists and 
technicians, and the idea or ideal of the United 
Nations as a common concern of all peoples as 
assets in the creation of world community. 

Readers will find in this book an excellent 
exposition of Feller’s major thesis that “The 
United Nations is a beginning of a world com- 
munity and its Charter the beginning of world 
law.” To him the U.N. is “ ‘our only hope,’ cer- 
tainly our only present hope, for achieving the 
grand objectives of peace, economic well-being, 
and social advancement.” 

LEONARD S, KENWORTHY 
Brooklyn College 


RACE AND CULTURE RELATIONS. By Paul A. F. 
Walter, Jr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952. 482 p. $5.50. 

There are three parts to the Sociological text 
of Race and Culture Relations. Part I builds up 
a “frame of reference” in which the concepts and 
theories of race and culture are developed; race 
prejudice and ethnocentrism are defined; the 
processes of acculturation and assimilation are 
explained. 

{In Part II, the author covers the world scene 
with very brief surveys of the culture groups and 
tneir problems. After seeing this as a world wide 
problem, he devotes a chapter to each area of the 
world: Asia, Australia and the Pacific Islands, Af- 
rica, Europe, Latin America, Canada and United 
States. Assuming that each of the various cultures 
which make up our own American civilization, is 
of as great importance as any of the divisions of 
the world scene, Mr. Walters devotes a chapter 
to each of the following: Amerindians, the Span- 
ish-speaking American, and the Orientals. Discus- 
sion of the American Negroes is divided into an 
historical review and the present. Jews are in- 
cluded in the chapter on Europe and a discussion 
of the problem of anti-Semitism. A chapter is de- 
voted to American immigration. 
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. . . the newest addition to the Cordier-Robert family! 


Designed especially for the seventh and eighth grade student, 
HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES is an historic epic— 
packed with adventure! Full-color art reproductions make history 
come alive for our young citizens, while the clear-cut writing develops in them an aware- 
ness of the rich heritage men have fought and died to give us. But the accent is on our 
own obligations and privileges in a democracy. We are proud to join you in teaching them. 
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Part III is an analysis of the problem involved 
in ethnic relations. The author concludes that 
diversity and change are factors and that there 
are complex multiple interactions among the 
forces and trends which become both cause and 
effect. Conflicts in which culture groups are in- 
volved determine the survival of the group and 
affect the personalities of its members. These fac- 
tors may serve, if recognized, as guides to bring 
ethnic relations under a greater degree of con- 
trol. 

Policy making on the part of those who are 
attempting to do something about cultural con- 
flicts shows considerable lag between action and 
the scientific information which has been gath- 
ered through research. It shows overlapping of 
ends and means as immediate goals are accom- 
plished and long range programs develop. 

The relationship of pathological conditions to 
ethnic factors is pointed up in brief discussions 
of criminology, family disorganization, commu- 
nity disorganization, health and poverty. Social 
pathology is found to be related to the economic 
position of the group and the stability of the fam- 
ily. 

Among the conclusions reached by Mr. Walters 
are: “The starting point of wisdom lies in under- 


standing one’s self.” “In connection with the sci- 
entific study of race and culture relations, it is 
important to be as objective as possible.” “Our 
awareness of ethnic problems is keener because 
of the numerous organized groups which have 
evolved around programs to better relations from 
the neighborhood to the international level.” “We 
can know with certainty only that [the racial and 
cultural situation a century from now] will be 
greatly different from what it is now.” “The forces 
which converge . . . appear to be intensified by 
war, preparations for war, and the immediate 
aftermaths of war.” 

The book is designed as a text for sociology 
courses. Each chapter is summarized and ques- 
tions for review are listed. Reference readings and 
suggested visual aids extend the book’s usefulness. 
Much of the descriptive material in the book is 
quoted from recognized sources. 

These clippings are as brief as the comments 
and discussion with which the author weaves 
them together. The attempt to cover the world 
scene limits description and discussion to elemen- 
tary and somewhat superficial levels. 

GERTRUDE NOAR 
Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith 
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Major PrRoBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POL- 
ICY 1952-1953. By the Staff of the International 
Studies Group of the Brookings Institution. 
Washington, D.C.: ‘The Brookings Institution, 
1952. Xiv + 412 p. $4.00. 

“The present volume is the sixth in a series of 
annual analytical surveys of the major problems 
of United States foreign policy. In these surveys 
an attempt is made to present an over-all view of 
the world situation and of the position of the 
United States in world affairs, and to examine 
the main problems of foreign policy that lie 
ahead.” Such is the aim of this book in the words 
of Leo Pasvolsky, Director of the International 
Studies Group of the Brookings Institution. Let it 
be said at once that the volume lives up to its 
stated objectives. Part One summarizes in five 
chapters the general position of the U.S. in world 
affairs for the twelve months between July 1, 
1951 and June go, 1952. Part Two in eleven chap- 
ters surveys our international problems region by 
region, and country by country. Part Three is a 
problem paper on raw materials and U.S. na- 
tional policy. There are ten maps and charts, 
three appendices—chiefly bibliographical—, and a 
comprehensive index. 

Excellent features of the book would include 
the following: (1) the analysis of the existing 
broad international commitments of the U.S. 
(pp. 88 ff.); the chapter entitled “The United Na- 
tions System” (pp. 160-175); the comments on our 
gradual rapprochement with the Franco govern- 
ment of Spain, beginning in the autumn of 1950 
(pp. 220ff); and, especially, the summary of the 
raw materials problems of the U.S. today (pp. 315- 
370). This last-named analysis should be com- 
pared with the conclusions of the President's Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, headed by W. S. Paley, 
whose complete report in five volumes came out 
in August, 1952, too late to be cited in the Brook- 
ings study. 

Less satisfactory, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
are other aspects of the book. The treatment of 
Egypt is already out-of-date, in view of the coup 
d'etat there in July, 1952. The complexities of 
the French problem in North Africa, especially 
as these relate to the United Nations are not 
clearly indicated; for example, there is no men- 
tion of the relationship of Article 2, Section 7 of 
the Charter to this situation. Similarly, it does 
not appear that there has been sufficient attention 
given to the moral overtones of Japanese rearma- 
ment; the constitutional prohibitions of that 
country against war and a military establishment 
were written and adopted only six years ago with 


the approval of General MacArthur and the 
American government. 

Nevertheless, any reader will lay down this 
book with a deep appreciation of the difficulty 
of the foreign problems confronting our nation 
today. He will likewise understand better the 
baffling alternatives that must be faced by our 
policy-makers in every field of tension and con- 
cern. Finally, he will realize that during the 
twelve months covered by the narrative the free 
world was brought more closely into a working 
partnership. All these understandings are to the 
good. Knowing these facts to be true, we can face 
with greater assurance the challenges of tomor- 
row: (1) an extension of the technical assistance 
program; (2) a rethinking of the implications of 
national sovereignty; and (3) the development of 
a patient and enduring support for the United 
Nations. 

J. DUANE Squires 
Colby Junior College 
New London, New Hampshire 


Rep Dust: AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF CHINESE COMMU- 
Nists. By Nym Wales. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1952. 238 p. $5.00. 


One of the most urgent problems of our times 
stems from the situation growing out of the Com- 
munist victory in China in 1949. In light of the 
recent election, it becomes obvious that it is the 
role of intellectuals, teachers, and writers familiar 
with the Chinese Revolution to educate the 
American public in the view that here is a situa- 
tion that was created, not by any set of misled 
officials nor by short-run events occurring since 
1945, but by a combination of forces that have 
been operating since 1911. Red Dust is a contri- 
bution to a little-known aspect of the Chinese 
Revolution which documents, at the personal 
level, forces that were building the revolution 
from the time of Sun Yat Sen in 1911 to the Jap- 
anese invasion in 1937. 

Red Dust is a compilation of biographical 
sketches of native Chinese Communists. In 1937, 
Miss Wales, wife of Edgar Snow, had the oppor- 
tunity to interview and piece together the life 
stories of some twenty-four Chinese from different 
walks of life. These sketches help to answer the 
question so baffling to Americans: What makes a 
Bolshevik? 

An introduction is written by Robert Carver 
North, a research associate in the Hoover Insti- 
tute and library, and later a member of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Much continuity is 
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added to the work by his concise history of the 
complex events from 1911 to 1949. The isolated 
biographies that follow are thus put in their 
historical context. 

The stories of the Communists, many of whom 
are now prominent in the Mao regime, are 
grouped on the basis of chapters; ‘““Teachers and 
Students,” “Military Graduates,” “Doctors,” “Peo- 
ple of the Theater,” and “Women.” Practically all 
were of peasant or lower middle class origin. All 
of them saw first-hand, poverty, imperialistic 
wars, and intercine strife. Most of them suffered 
from the plague of landlordism. Many had been 
sold as slaves in childhood by poverty-stricken 
parents to wealthy landowners. 

The soldiers saw the struggle between the Com- 
munist and the Nationalist (White) faction of 
the Kuomintang as a great military maneuver. 
The personal accounts of many of these is marred 
by minutia and the recounting of personal feats 
of valour. In the opinion of this reviewer the 
groups who gave the most incisive account of the 
Communist rise to power were the teachers, re- 
cruits from industry, people of the theater, and 
the women. 

The women documented the fact that in areas 
where warfare occurred between “Red” and 


“White” forces the peasants invariably supported 
the Red Army because of an identity of interests. 
The workers, all militant unionists, saw the seeds 
of Communist support in the reaction against 
western missionaries who, in the opinion of Liao 
Ch’éng-chih, preached internationalism and peace 
while China suffered from imperialism and war. 
The people of the theater, influenced by Oscar 
Wilde, Ibsen, Gorky, and Van Gogh, saw the 
Communist movement as the only hope for the 
Chinese people. 

Through every biography runs the same theme: 
By 1927 it had become apparent that Chiang Kai- 
shek, representing the corrupt alliance between 
the Kuomintang right and foreign capitalism, 
had betrayed the revolution and cut off its agrar- 
ian and proletarian roots. 

The impression gained from Red Dust is that 
there is slight cause for hope of an easy solution 
in China today. The Communists feel that the 
answer has already been found and America is 
not a part of it. 


J. WApe CARUTHERS 
Keene Teachers College 
Keene, New Hampshire 
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Tue Farru or Our Fatuers. By Irving Mark and 
Eugene L. Schwaab. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. xviii + 395 p- $4-75- 

Faith of Our Fathers by Irving Mark (Brook- 
lyn College) and Eugene L. Schwaab (Newton 
Center, Mass.) reproduces a great deal of the early 
force that has been the wellspring of democracy 
in this country. It will be seen immediately that 
this force came not from Continental Congresses 
(although they reflected it) or even from the Con- 
stitutional Conventions, but from the people 
themselves. In this book, they speak. 

Subtitled “An Anthology of Americana, 1790- 
1860,” the excerpts from Faith of Our Fathers 
probably represent the timbre of aspirations and 
fears of the common man and his more articulate 
leaders from the grass roots more significantly 
than do the voices of the “statesmen” and politi- 
cos of the period. For, after all, the wisest manage- 
ment of public affairs requires the closest con- 
tact with the public pulse—and this frequently is 
more steady and sure at its origins than at the 
level where compromise and expediency begin to 
take place. 

For study in the colleges and in high school 
problems classes Faith of Our Fathers can be used 
along with Curti, Gabriel, Parrington, and Com- 
mager as a book of sources. It can also be used as 
the syllabus for a new course or seminar in roots 
of American democracy or as an excellent subject 
for more mature general reading. Indeed, it 
would be a fine thing if such a work could be- 
come the source of enjoyment and profit of many 
of the group who now so assiduously await each 
month's issue of their favorite book club. 

Twelve sections, each of which offers a special 
definition of American democracy, organize the 
book. Beginning with Civil Rights, these divi- 
sions are as follows: Right to Alter the Existing 
Government, Fraternal Aid to the Common Men 
of Other Nations, All Men are Created Equal, 


Toward Race Equality, Community Humaneness, 
Free Public Education, Peace Among Nations, 
Religious Freedom, The Free Land Fight, Right 
to Earn a Living, and Equitable Return for Work 
Done. 

Obviously, the section on Civil Rights (1) holds 
a high degree of parallelism for 1952-53 with to- 
day’s loyalty oaths and witch hunt hysteria as 
modern examples of the strictures faced in the 
1790's relevant to Free Speech, Liberty of the 
Press, and the Extension of the Franchise. This is 
not to say that true Americanism and a respect 
for the institutions derived through our demo- 
cratic traditions is not worth guarding. The dis- 
tinction lies, however, in the means by which 
these may be effected and perpetuated. 

Indeed, here one may quote, with a good deal 

of appropriateness, from the editorial of The 
Western Review titled “The Oregon Question” 
(April, 1846): 
View it how you may, it resolves itself, at last, into a 
contest between the two great principles which are now 
agitating the world—the principle of Progress, and the 
principle of Conservatism. Shail Democracy, or shall Aris- 
tocracy, be the governing principle of the world? ... The 
existence of the two principles, on a large scale, and on one 
continent, is impossible. The life of the one, is the death 
of the other. There can be no middle course—no compro- 
mise. . . . (pp. 82-83). 


Likewise the last two sections—The Right to 
Earn a Living and Equitable Return for Work 
Done strike the temper of these times and suggest 
the proper guardianship of the benefits achieved. 

Probably because he lived for so long in the 
South, this reviewer found certain sections in the 
middle of the book a little slanted to the New 
England viewpoint. This may be, however, only 
a matter of opinion. On the broad sweep of Faith 
of Our Fathers there can be no quibble. 

Moreover, it is this reviewer’s opinion that 
many readers (since the bulk of Mark and 
Schwaab’s material is unfamiliar) will thrill as 
did the citizens of the Age of the Common Man 
to the remarks of Smith A. Boughton: “To 
Thomas A. Devyr from (Rensselaer County) 
Prison,” 1845. (p. 63); Sojourner Truth: “At the 
Women’s Rights Convention,” 1851 (p. 33); Caleb 
Atwater: “An Essay on Education,” 1841 (p. 79); 
and George Lippard: “The White Banner,” 1851. 
(p. 114). 

As in all great literature or the real achieve- 
ments of history the principles here involved 
throughout Faith of Our Fathers are timeless. 

KENNETH V. Lortrick 
Willametie University 
Salem, Oregon 
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CONSUMER ProsLeMs. By Arch W. Troelstrup. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. xv 
+ 458 p. $4.75. 

This is a practical, well-written handbook on 
the art of spending individual and family in- 
come. The author emphasizes that the problem 
of spending income wisely is a basic one for indi- 
vidual and family happiness. As Chairman of the 
Department of Consumer Education at Stephens 
College, he has not only had years of class-room 
experience in this field, but has also helped stu- 
dents budget their allowances to “make ends 
meet.”” He has learned from continuing contact 
with his married graduates of their difficulties in 
handling “money matters,” at all income levels. 
He brings together the results of various surveys 
made by different agencies which indicate that 
these money difficulties are at the bottom of much 
marital unhappiness. One of these surveys in- 
volved 78 married college women who admitted 
to serious conflict over family finances; it was 
shown that most of these women had “taken eco- 
nomics” in college but there seemed to have been 
little or no carryover into the everyday problems 
with which they were now confronted. Indeed 
many resisted sugestions for better “money man- 
agement,” whith they thought of as a dull chore 


of arithmetic in “balancing a budget.” But a 
budget is much more than an arithmetic process, 
declares Mr. Troelstrup. It is a “guide to accept- 
able choices.” For most families there never 
seems to be enough money to satisfy all their 
wants. If they choose this, they cannot have that. 
When they sit down in advance to figure out 
what balance of expenditures would give them 
the greatest satisfaction, they are managing 
money in the most significant sense. “Money has 
value only when translated into satisfying wants.” 
The author suggests that all members of the 
family of reasonable age should cooperate in the 
budget-making process. 

The body of the book contains much practical 
information, seasoned with good advice, on the 
actual preparation of a budget as a guide to 
money management; on buying food, clothing, 
housing, medical service and insurance; and on 
various forms of savings and investment. As part 
of this “buying guide,” Mr. Troelstrup gives con- 
siderable attention to problems involved in iden- 
tifying quality, and explains the principles and 
practices underlying the development of stand- 
ards, particularly with respect to foods. He also 
discusses various aspects of consumer credit, and 
whether and under what circumstances install- 
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ment buying is a good practice “for the buyer, for 
the seller, and for the economy.” 

The author considers the impact of certain 
government policies on the consumer-interest— 
the tax program, for instance, but gives more at- 
tention to the various consumer protective agen- 
cies of government, as the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Bureau of Home Economics and others. Most of 
these agencies suffer from lack of adequate ap- 
propriations, or legislative and administrative re- 
strictions, due, in part at least, to the fact that 
they get littke organized consumer support. Mr. 
Troelstrup outlines some of the efforts made to 
organize consumer groups. He declares: “Regard- 
less of how good a consumer may be as an indi- 
vidual, he cannot obtain the greatest satisfaction 
nor maintain as high a standard of living unless 
he is willing to work with other consumers on 
problems that cannot be solved as a single person 
or as a family unit.” He therefore adds a final 
chapter “to introduce you to the consumer Citi- 
zenship problems that confront everyone at the 
present time, to give you insight into the pres- 
ent activities of consumer groups, and to encour- 
age you to add consumer action activities to your 
extracurricular life.” 

This book will be valuable for use not only in 
the higher school grades, but also for members of 
parents associations and other civic and consumer 
groups. Indeed, I would join a movement to make 
it required reading for all applicants for a mar- 
riage license. 

PERSIA CAMPBELL 


Queens College 
Flushing, New York 


OccuPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND OTHER 
PAMPHLETS ON Joss. By Wilma Bennett. La 
Porte, Indiana; Sterling Powers Publishing 
Company, folder and envelope of gummed 
labels. $7.50. 

The Bennett terms for the description of fields 
of work are based on the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles. The kit consists of a folder with 
a page of directions and a list of nearly 700 sub- 
ject headings. In addition there are 223 gummed 
red printed labels to be placed on folders and 483 
blue printed cross reference labels to be placed 
on cards. Thus by buying regular folders and 
cards the teacher of occupations has materials to 
set up a file on some 483 occupations. 

One of the most valuable parts of this booklet 
is the Bibliography which is a comprehensive di- 
rectory to the various organizations and groups 
that publish vocational information. These range 
all the way from the prolific government agen- 
cies to the professional organizations, schools, pri- 
vate publishers and magazines. Such information 
alone is invaluable to teachers and librarians ac- 
cumulating occupational materials. The _bibli- 
ography with the list of subject headings may be 
purchased, without the gummed labels, for $3.00. 

MARIAN R. BROWN 

State University of New York at Cortland 


Worvcp Horizons For TEACHERS. By Leonard S. 
Kenworthy. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
xli + 142 p. $3.25. 

With characteristic energy, enthusiasm, and 
thoroughness, Leonard Kenworthy has written, in 
World Horizons for Teachers, a practical man- 
ual on world-mindedness for the teaching profes- 
sion. 

For the dilemma of modern man, who finds the 
world giving lip-service to peace and interna- 
tional cooperation while at the same time build- 
ing up its weapons for war, Kenworthy has no 
ready-made solution. He realizes that the task of 
creating world community in this century will 
demand vast social and economic programs, 
changes in nationalistic viewpoints, lessening of 
tensions, and a re-orientation of world institu- 
tions. But above all, it will require a new educa- 
cation, an education to be conducted on all lev- 
els: child, adolescent, and adult. It is with the 
teachers, however, that the new education must 
begin. To this end he offers “an effective teacher 
education program for world-mindedness.” 
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One of the most important characteristics of 
this program is that it must be experimental. 
“The axiom that people learn by doing applies 
as much to learning world-mindedness as to any 
other learning. A really effective program will 
therefore be based largely upon concrete, realis- 
tic, and predominantly firsthand experiences.” 

The author sees his program as one which 
should be developed through both pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers, and as one 
which should be integrated with the present plans 
for the education of all teachers. Furthermore, it 
must be a balanced and continuing program, 
“not a fad,” it must be experimental in nature, 
community-wide. It requires enthusiastic admin- 
istrative support and adequate resources. Educa- 
tors should provide opportunities for exceptional 
teachers to develop leadership in the program. 

Having made clear the nature of the program 
he feels should be developed, the author turns 
his attention to methods of putting that program 
into effect. It is here that he first exhibits the 
wealth of illustrative material he has gathered to 
show how things are being done along these lines 
in many parts of the country today. Example 
after example is cited to show how a school here, 
an administrator there, or a group of teachers 


elsewhere, has gone about the initiation of a pro- 
gram of world-mindedness. ‘These practical illus- 
trations are among the finest features of the book. 
They show a thoroughness in research and a 
facility in organization of the material. 

More than half the book is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of methods of developing in teachers the 
characteristics of world-mindedness. Here again 
one finds the text enriched by well-chosen ex- 
amples of promising practices already in use. The 
successful experiences of Detroit, Philadelphia, or 
San Diego teachers cannot help but impress the 
reader that these things are not only worthwhile, 
but that they are both practical and possible for 
other cities. 

The clarity of composition, excellent organiza- 
tion, and wealth of illustrative materia] make this 
a really worthwhile contribution to teacher edu- 
cation. In painting a picture of the ideal world- 
minded teacher, Leonard Kenworthy has created 
a high standard of perfection which few will at- 
tain, but which many will find an inspiration and 
pattern for their own work as teachers. 

The Appendix contains a thorough bibliog- 
raphy, lists of organizations, foreign embassies, 
and information services from which materials 
may be secured, and also an interesting check list 
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against which the individual teacher may measure 
his growth in world-mindedness. 

GeorceE I. OEsTE 
Germantown High School 
Philadelphia 


SocioLoGy: AN ANALYsts OF Lire IN MODERN So- 
ciety. By Arnold W. Green. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc.; 1952. xii + 579 
p. $5.00. 

This volume is a new text in introductory so- 
ciology. With the plethora of books in this area, 
one frequently wonders whether there is a need 
for yet another one. (It might be inferred that 
the virulent rash of introductory texts is a sign 
of good health, at least for the beginning courses 
in sociology.) 

Green's new book is an interesting addition. It 
covers the conventional areas found in sociology 
texts, but the latest research data in each of the 
divisions are well presented. 

The book opens with an introductory chapter 
on what is sociology. (One wishes perhaps, that 
Green could have been more precise and clear- 
cut in his differentiation of the social sciences.) 
This is followed by a number of chapters under 


the general heading Man and His World. These 
include chapters on interaction, culture analysis, 
and personality formation and structure. Part two 
includes chapters on community, the concept of 
division of labor, class and caste, minority groups. 
The third part analyzes the major social institu- 
tions in America. The final section is devoted to 
a sociological analysis of social change and a chap- 
ter on the essential problems of the twentieth 
century world including rapid cultural changes, 
institutional disorganization, world peace and 
world power structures. 

The reviewer's impression of the book is that 
it should be highly usable in introductory 
courses in sociology. It is a good book of its kind 
but it is not a unique one. 

Joseru B. GirrLer 
Iowa State College 
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